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UNESCO 


Editor’s Note: The materials that follow relate to the 
organizational meeting of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, reported in the Autumn, 1946 issue of this Bu/letin, 
pp. 68-573: Addresses by Archibald MacLeish and Henri Bonnet 


on September 25, 1946 and the en of the recommendations of 
the Commission to the Secretary of State. 


UNESCO’S Task 


By Archibald MacLeish 


What interests me most about the three-day meeting of this 
Commission is not the fact that it has taken place—though that 
fact is interesting enough in all conscience—and not the fact that 
it has proceeded with such expedition and efficiency—though ex- 
pedition and efficiency are not always met with in meetings of this 
kind—but the fact that no one of its members has risen up on his 
hind legs to say, “I told you so” to the rest of the civilized world. 
If ever the downtrodden clerks, to use the French term for which 
we have no counterpart—the scholars, the artists, the scientists, the 
musicians, the teachers—had a right to get a little of their own 
back, it is now. For a very long time the scholars and artists and 
scientists and teachers of the United States have been accustomed 
to a curious kind of second-class citizenship. Everyone has been 
very nice. The men of business and the men of the world and the 
men of politics have agreed unanimously that education is good and 
art is beautiful and science is noble. But when it came to the prac- 
tical affairs of life, the clerks have been gently told—and not always 
gently—that their business was elsewhere: that the work-a-day 
world could get along without them very well. Even a year and a 
half ago in San Francisco when it was first suggested that the clerks 
should have a part to play in the United Nations Organization, the 
general attitude was one of polite impatience. It was indeed the 
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Chinese who advanced the proposition; and it was apparently the 
Chinese who took it seriously. 

The attention of our Government was fixed at the beginning of 
the preparation for the United Nations Conference—at the Dum- 
barton Oaks stage—on what turned out to be the Security Coun- 
cil—on the measures, that is to say, for the policing of the world. 
Subsequently, in the San Francisco stage—and with the active 
assistance of the Consultants at San Francisco—the attention of 
our Government was focused not upon the Security Council alone 
but upon the Economic and Social Council also. When UNESCO 
was brought to birth in Westminster in London some months later, 
news of the event was received with calm throughout the United 
States and, for the matter of that, throughout the world as well. 
Kind words were written and spoken about the Constitution of the 
new Organization. General approval was expressed of the objec- 
tive of peace through understanding. But nowhere in the world, I 
think, certainly not here, was it imagined for one moment that the 
proposed program in the Charter of UNESCO had anything more 
than the most academic relation to the immediate problems before 
the world. The old habit of treating education as something of 
importance to the next generation, and art as something of im- 
portance to somebody else, and science as something of importance 
to the scientists had gone too deep. Not even the atomic bomb 
which converted citizens of Chicago into citizens of the world over- 
night and which changed the temperature, if not the temper, of 
thinking throughout the world could alter the established habits. 


II 


Now, however—and at the precise moment of the meeting of the 
new National Commission of UNESCO which provides, for the 
first time, a national focus for the arts and sciences and for the 
disciplines of education in American life—a great awakening has 
taken place. The country has suddenly seen, as the world too has 
seen, that there is a real, rather than a fancied or academic or 
theoretical, relationship between the content of men’s minds and 
the conduct of their affairs. The world and the country have seen a 
series of attempted international conferences end in quarreling and 
frustration and despair precisely because of the suspicions and mis- 
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trusts and fears to which reference is made in the Preamble of 
UNESCO's Charter. So far, indeed, has the situation deteriorated 
that journalists, fired with a feverish and peculiar zeal, have begun 
to write openly and explicitly—one might almost say openly and 
shamelessly—have begun to write openly and frantically of a new 
war—a new war which is said, in so many words, to be probable or 
even inevitable, and inevitable precisely because of intellectual dif- 
ferences—because of differences of what are called, in the contem- 
porary jargon, “ideologies” —because of irreconcilable conflicts of 
the purposes of the human heart and mind. 

The country has observed, in other words, and observed in the 
most dramatic and persuasive fashion, that the purpose of UNE- 
SCO, far from being a decorative and irrelevant variation upon a 
serious theme, is, in fact, the theme itself—the central movement of 
the music. It is now completely obvious, even to the most frivo- 
lous and even to the most cynical, that international relations, like 
other relations, cannot exist in a vacuum; that they are only pos- 
sible if there is a common agreement as to the meaning of words. 
And there can only be a common agreement as to the meaning of 
words if there is a common acceptance of the values to which words 
refer. An attempt to carry on international relations in the absence 
of such an agreement is, as we have seen and as we shall continue to 
see, a waste of time, a waste of spirit, and, eventually, a waste of 
life. 

There are a certain number of observers in the world today who 
take the view that what goes on in, and in connection with, the 
United Nations is, for the moment, irrelevant and meaningless, 
that nothing can be done effectively in the United Nations or in 
connection with the United Nations, until the political differences 
of the great powers have been ironed out. A little thought and con- 
sideration should serve to reverse that judgment. What the events 
of the last few weeks and months have really taught us is that the 
great powers cannot work out their so-called political differences 
until the new attack upon those difficulties which the United Na- 
tions now, for the first time, makes possible, has been undertaken— 
until, that is to say, the United Nations becomes a practicing 
reality and acts. 


The fallacy is to consider the United Nations as something for the 
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future, something for the long pull, something which should be de- 
ferred. In the field of our particular consideration, which is, quite 
obviously, the field in which action is most urgently necessary 
since it is here that efforts toward the peace have been defeated, 
action need not be deferred until another generation of children can 
be educated, or until a new scientific synthesis and collaboration 
has been projected, or until a new representation of our time in 
art has been accomplished. On the contrary, as every man and 
woman in this room knows, the real labor to be performed is not the 
labor of creating a new understanding, which never before existed. 
The real labor is to lay bare and discover a fundamental agreement 
about war and peace, and life and death, and man and the enemies 
of man, which does, in fact, already exist in the world, and which we 
perceived, all of us, clearly and truly and well in the great moments 
of illumination which the common effort of the war provided. 


Ill 


Nothing has been more extraordinary in these meetings than the 
agreement among men and women of all disciplines and of varying 
points of view as to the nature of UNESCO's task. UNESCO's 
task, as we have told each other, is not to employ international 
collaboration to improve the arts or to advance science or to perfect 
the techniques of education. On the contrary, UNESCO’s task is to 
employ science and education and the arts to make clear and 
articulate, as they alone cam make clear and articulate, the under- 
lying agreements between the peoples of the earth—agreements 
which the events of the last few weeks and months have overlaid 
with a confusion of voices and an almost hysterical chattering of 
insecurity and fear. 

No one believes—I, certainly, least of all—that the labor of 
clarification, one might almost say of sanitation, can be accom- 
plished easily. Men’s understandings are affected not only by ideas 
but by events. In a world of political quarrels and economic strug- 
gles, cultural understanding must fight for its life. But difficult 
though the labor is, it is not too difficult. We have at our disposal 
extraordinary forces—and at the disposal of these forces almost 
miraculous instruments. The development of science, which in 
certain of its aspects so terrifies us, has brought about a community 
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of scientific understanding without precedent in human history. 
The various developments which have brought the peoples of the 
world closer to each other have by that much constricted the bar- 
riers of language in literature and scholarship. The means of rapid 
travel and rapid traffic have extended the circumference of the per- 
fect circle of the arts. Education which once differed from family 
to family and from town to town, and later from country to country 
and from class to class, has, over great areas of the world, become 
one in purpose and in essential substance, if not in manner and in 
form. Moreover, the great struggles of our time—and particularly 
the great and terrible struggle against the supreme evil of fascism— 
have compelled men to search their souls and have brought about a 
community of spiritual experience which no one who has not lived 


in the area overrun by the Nazis and the Fascists can possibly 
comprehend. 


All these great substantive forces fight on our side, and at their 
disposition, though never used by them as they should be used, are 
new and almost miraculous methods of communication between 
men. It is now possible, for the first time in history, for a plane- 
tary culture to express itself in planetary terms to an audience 


which fills the planet. 


These essentially are the forces and the instruments of which we 
dispose. The question is not whether they can be used. The ques- 
tion is whether we have the boldness and the courage and imagina- 
tion to use them in areas in which they were never used before— 
areas pre-empted by the politicians and the men of affairs. We who 
are gathered in this room—we, the clerks, the teachers, the artists, 
the men of science and of learning—should be proud—should be 
proud to the point of humility—that it falls to our lot to fight so 
great a cause with so great a possibility of victory in our hands. 


UNESCO, Spearhead of the United Nations 


By Henri Bonnet 


‘The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization will be established in a few months. Nothing could be 
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more encouraging than to see a country like the United States pre- 
paring, wholeheartedly and methodically, to take its place in that 
common endeavor. The very fact that you have created your 
National Commission, that it is highly representative of the various 
intellectual activities of your country, and that you are working out 
the program of your own activities within the international frame- 
work, raises the hope that the UNESCO will start under the most 
auspicious circumstances. Whatever may be the legal status of an 
international organization or the extent of its power, there is one 
rule which must not be forgotten, namely that it must send its 
roots into the soil of the national activities of the various countries 
taking part in the enterprise. 

That is especially true in the field of cultural activities where the 
real wealth of the universal enterprise comes from the variety of the 
national creations and achievements. Undoubtedly, some nations 
are able to contribute more than others in that respect, and from 
that point of view the United States has certainly much to offer in 
every field of creative endeavor, as well as in education. 

Every one of our nations, however, has something to receive from 
the other countries. An international cultural organization must 
be based on the idea of intellectual exchanges. In our era of stand- 
ardization, it is certainly in this field that diversity and integra- 
tion can fully co-exist, bringing about continuous progress for the 
benefit both of the various nations and of their mutual relation- 
ships. 

What is most encouraging in your gathering is that you seem to 
realize fully that the UNESCO must not lose time in starting to 
work. I remember the pitiful discussions which took place about 
what was then called intellectual cooperation, twenty-five years 
ago, in Geneva, when the League of Nations was organized. 

The situation today is better and worse at the same time: better 
because no one could dare to doubt that, whatever may be the mag- 
nitude of the material problems, there is the most pressing need for 
spiritual solidarity, for tolerance and comprehension between the 

nations if peace is to reign over the world; better also because the 
foundations of the United Nations are much broader than were 
those of the League, since both the United States and the USSR, 
which were absent from Geneva, are now members of the new or- 
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ganization, and I take this opportunity to express the hope that 
Soviet Russia will also become a member of the UNESCO; and 
finally better because, in San Francisco as well as at the London 
conference, full recognition was given to the position of cultural 
activities in the great design to build a real and strong machinery 
for world cooperation. 

However, it is perhaps worse because, at first glance at least, the 
lack of mutual understanding and mutual confidence, the necessary 
bases for fruitful and universal action, seems to be still greater than 
it was at that time. This lack indicates clearly the direction and 
attitudes which we must all take, and which, I am sure, the great 
and generous people of the United States will not fail to pursue 
energetically. We must bé sanguine about transforming a period of 
crisis into one of opportunity, and attacking, in every possible way, 
the causes of distrust and uneasiness which block the road to peace. 

Politics come first in international matters, as it has often been 
said, and if badly guided they can destroy, almost overnight, in an 
atomic explosion, all the cooperation patiently built up between 
nations in other fields. 

But for once, let us show the way, let us supersede politics and 


define our ideals in such a way that politics will have to work for 
them. 


II 


I hope that, from the very beginning, the UNESCO will show no 
diffidence in embarking on an extensive education of public opinion. 
The convention which was established last year in London repre- 
sents in this respect great progress when one thinks of the early 
days of the League, when even those most devoted to international 
organization were obliged to pay lip service at least to the official 
sentiments of the Assembly, which felt that those very questions of 
education were outside the fields of the League of Nations, that such 
questions should be left to the exclusive competence of individual 
governments or to private educational initiatives, and that trying 
to deal with them amounted almost to interference with freedom of 
thought and religion. We had, nevertheless, obtained the recogni- 
tion by both the Council of the League and the Assembly of the 
principles that ‘“No association of nations can hope to exist without 
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a spiritual and intellectual understanding among all members,” but 
the means were not made available to translate such principles into 
immediate and effective action to build up an international opinion 
able to support the fundamental aims of the League. What I want 
to emphasize tonight, however, is that goodwill was not lacking 
among your colleagues, even then. The destruction brought on by 
the first world war, the persistence of feuds and quarrels all over the 
world in spite of that terrific lesson, had made all of them conscious 
that the time had passed when writers or scientists could remain 
aloof from the world and politics. They knew that they were as 
closely dependent on the general conditions of life in their own 
countries and in others as was every other citizen. From the ex- 
perience we had with them, I can assure you that you will receive, 
in every field of endeavor, their enthusiastic participation and 
fraternal assistance. It was not the fault of those representatives of 
thought—-scientists as well as philosophers or students of inter- 
national politics—who convened together at the appeal of the In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation in many world capitals, that the 
dangers of the fascist philosophies were not recognized. They de- 
nounced them. In every instance they pointed out that the only 
way to avoid the calamity of seeing a few men of learning and 
thought propagating the insidious theories of narrow nationalism 
was to confront them with the views of the great majority. We had 
confidence in the destiny of man and in the power of the mind. 
Among the latter the tradition of the great men of the Renaissance 
and of those of the Eighteenth Century, who prepared the ground 
for the American and French Revolutions, was still alive and in- 
comparably stronger, needless to say, than the vagaries of the so- 
called Aryan philosophers. They had recognized that the general 
interests of all humanity must transcend the freedom of action of 
any nation. Again and again they had proclaimed those principles 
which resulted in the birth, during the war, of the United Nations. 

Do not believe, either, that they were not prepared to go to the 
peoples themselves and do their utmost to spread those ideals 
among the youth of all nations. In fact, in spite of the lack of 
proper means, a network had been constructed all over the world, 
uniting educators, those in the universities as well as those who 
modelled the minds of the future generations in the schools. One of 
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the most encouraging features in that respect is the complete com- 
munity of ideals which existed between those representatives of the 
teaching profession. That was true in every category, true among 
the primary- and secondary-school teachers whose devotion to their 
work succeeded in improving immensely the teaching of history in 
so many countries, and contributed to spreading among youth that 
faith in international cooperation which must be rebuilt quickly to- 
day, strong enough to prevent a return of the catastrophe which en- 
gulfed the world. It was true of the university teachers who always 
displayed in their international gatherings that same spirit of faith 
which has been throughout the ages the glory of higher teaching. 
They showed that, in spite of the growing complexity of the world 
and of the increasing diversification of knowledge, they were as 
closely related to each other as they had ever been, in a much 
simpler world, centuries ago, when a universal spirit reigned among 
the scholars of all Europe. I do not think it is useless to recall here, 
and to repeat outside, in these days when some people may be in- 
clined to despair of the unity of the world, that the cooperation 
initiated between educators before the war has shown that, in spite 
of differences in the various national systems of teaching, funda- 
mental conceptions of the duties of education are about the same. 
I had many opportunities to see delegates of your free universities 
and of the state universities of European countries like mine, not 
only able to inaugurate a common enterprise, but recognizing, after 
discussion, that they had, under different rules, the same liberty to 
work for the common good. History has furnished many proofs of 
that independence of the real scholars. Let us have confidence in 
them and not forget that, even when there was absolutism all over 
Europe, there were always heretics in one or another of the great 
centers of learning of the continent in the Sorbonne, or the College 
de France, or in the other European universities. 


III 


I could find many other examples in the brief history of the 
League’s cultural activities to show that the UNESCO has a most 
promising field. And that in all walks of intellectual life it will find 
ways of helping to solve the political problems which confront our 
nations. It must, of course, organize its work from the beginning to 
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cover that very large field, to be able to appeal to all the representa- 
tives of the various branches of creative endeavor, to show them that 
cultural cooperation is their domain, to make them perceive that 
they are associates in an enterprise which goes deep into the life of 
the human community and on which depends the framing of a new 
world. 

But while organizing its basis of action, it must concentrate with- 
out delay on forming an enlightened public opinion. I am sure that, 
in your recent debates on this subject, you have already emphasized 
the great réle of the new mass media which science has put at our 
disposal; but, in making use of them, the UNESCO will also have 
to tackle the essential problems of the day in order to create that in- 
ternational spirit which is more than ever necessary at this time. 
That must be done in a concrete way, with the help of the most com- 
petent people, in cooperation with theexistingassociations or organi- 
zations of scientists, writers, and teachers. Proof must be given 
that, through a genuine international cooperation, there are solu- 
tions to most of the difficulties which threaten once more to divide 
the world into various camps at a time when the progress of civiliza- 
tion has created every condition for world unity. 

Let us not forget that the United Nations were born, more than 
four years ago, on the first of January, 1942, under the impulsicn of 
that great leader, President Roosevelt, and that it would be an un- 
thinkable disaster for that solidarity which worked wonderfully 
during the most terrible war to disintegrate when the danger is past. 
We all know that the Charter which was framed later at San Fran- 
cisco is not perfect, but we must recognize frankly that no one 
thought at that time that it would have to be put into operation 
under such difficult conditions as prevail today. Whatever may be 
the weaknesses of the Charter, its functioning may be worse. It 
must, in order to grow and improve, have an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and friendship. It is a great task to create it. UNESCO 
must be both the conscience and the spearhead of the United 
Nations. 
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Report of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO 


To the Secretary of State 


Sir: The United States National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, or- 
ganized by you in accordance with Section 3 of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 305 of the 79th Congress (Public Law 565, 79th Congress, 
Chapter 700, 2d Session), met in Washington from September 23 to 
September 26, 1946, to advise the Government of the United States 
and the United States Delegation to the first General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion on matters relating to the Organization, and specifically on the 
position to be taken in the Organization by the United States Dele- 
gation. 

The purpose of the Organization, as stated in its Constitution, is 
to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science, and culture. The 
Organization is not conceived of, in other words, as an international 
undertaking to promote education and science and culture as ends 
in themselves, but rather, through education and science and cul- 
ture, to advance the peace of the world. 

In the opinion of the National Commission, the position to be 
taken by the American Delegation in the General Conference of the 
Organization should be determined by this purpose. The American 
Delegation should support those proposals for action by the 
Organization which give promise of advancing directly and sig- 
nificantly the cause of peace through understanding. The necessity E 
of this labor grows clearer from day to day as the effects of mis- eas 
understanding and distrust and fear upon the conduct of inter- ; 
national relations become increasingly evident. The recognition 
of the fundamental community of human interests which made 
possible the great collaborative effort of the war has diminished 
with time and change, and the possibility of common effort for 
peace and for security has diminished with it. To restore and make 
increasingly articulate the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind—to identify and analyze existing obstacles to that solidarity 
and to develop action which will strengthen or create forces to over- 
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come them— is the most immediate and the most urgent need of our 
time. 

In the opinion of the National Commission, the responsibility of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion in the present crisis is so great and so pressing that the Or- 
ganization should not hesitate to employ any proper means, how- 
ever novel or however costly, which give promise of success. The 
Organization is itself a new agency, daring in purpose and novel in 
structure. The means it employs should be appropriate to its 
nature. It must serve as the cutting edge for international action. 
If anrual military expenditures of thirteen billion dollars for the de- 
fense of the people of the United States against attack are justified, 
ten per cent of that amount, and far more than ten per cent, might 
well and wisely be expended to remove or greatly to reduce the 
danger of attack. It would be cheap insurance. In the first place, 
it is the consensus of military opinion that no adequate military de- 
fense against the weapons of modern warfare exists. In the second 
place, even if such measures were available, their cost in terms of 
life and suffering are so inestimably great that any action which 
would diminish the necessity for their use would be economical. 

The budget of UNESCO cannot now be estimated. The 
National Commission believes, however, that a budget in the 
amount of a billion or a billion and a half dollars or even more 
might well be justified, if practicable and useful projects requiring 
such expenditures presented themselves. The National Commis- 
sion pledges itself to support the Organization to the limits of its 
power so far as the contribution of the United States to the budget 
of UNESCO is concerned. 

But though the American Delegation should be prepared to 
think and to act boldly and imaginatively in the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, it should never forget, in the opinion of this 
Commission, that it represents a people deeply and firmly com- 
mitted to certain fundamental propositions bearing upon the na- 
ture and destiny of man. It should hold unwaveringly to the abso- 
lute requirement of freedom of thought and freedom of expression 

as the basic means of arriving at the world understanding which is 
the immediate as well as the ultimate objective of the Organiza- 
tion’s labors. 
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The Commission has considered a large number of proposals for 

action by the new Organization as developed by the Preparatory 
Commission established in London by the Conference of the 
United Nations which drafted the Constitution of the new Organi- 
zation in November, 1945. These proposals will be reviewed at 
the meeting of the General Conference of UNESCO. Accordingly, 
the National Commission has considered the report of the Pre- 
paratory Commission as a point of departure and has not hesitated 
to develop and to advance additional or different ideas of its own. 
The present report of the Commission does not undertake to list 
in full the recommendations adopted by the National Commission 
in the various fields of UNESCO’s activity. Many of these, specific 
and detailed in character, are submitted to you in a document 
supplemental to this report for such use as you may think wise to 
make of them. The Commission believes that these recommenda- 
tions should be supported by the American Delegation in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with the general principles laid down in 
this report. The recommendations here listed are the recommenda- 
tions to which the Commission attaches greatest over-all and 
present importance. They are, moreover, recommendations 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, best illustrate the char- 
acter of the work UNESCO should undertake. 

We have arranged our proposals in terms of the functions of the 
Organization as defined in the first Article of its Constitution. 
Fundamentally, the concern of the Organization is with the rela- 
tions of men to each other. It approaches these relations in terms 
of three kinds of international collaboration. First, international 
collaboration for the preservation of men’s knowledge of them- 
selves, their world and each other; second, international collabora- 
tion for the increase of that knowledge through learning, science, 
and the arts; third, international collaboration for the dissemina- 
tion of that knowledge through education and through all the 
instruments of communication between the people of the earth in 
order that understanding may replace mistrust and suspicion and 
the fear which leads to war. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the order of present urgency 
puts the third of these functions first. "The Commission, therefore, 
recommends at this time only a limited number of projects in con- 
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nection with the first and second activities of the Organization. 


(1) International Collaboration for the Preservation of Men's 
Knowledge of Themselves, Their World, and Each Other. 


Here the Commission recommends that the American Delegation 
advance and support proposals for action looking toward the re- 
habilitation of libraries, museums, scientific laboratories, and edu- 
cational institutions and other depositories of the materials and 
tools of art and learning. The Commission does not feel that it is 
appropriate for the Organization under its Constitution to attempt 
the work of reconstruction and rehabilitation itself. The Organiza- 
tion is, however, the only body which can properly direct a general 
study of needs and draft a plan of action. 


(2) International Collaboration for the Increase of Men’s Knowl- 
edge of Themselves, Their World, and Each Other Through Learning, 
Science, and the Arts. 


Here the Commission feels that the American Delegation should 
advance and support proposals looking toward the development of 
conditions more favorable to the creative and investigative work of 
artists, scientists, and scholars. Where agencies capable of improv- 
ing these conditions in whole or in part already exist, the Organiza- 
tion should give its active support and encouragement to their 
undertakings and should attempt to facilitate their cooperation 
with each other. Furthermore, the Organization should encourage 
the establishment of new agencies of this character where they are 
needed but do not already exist. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for studies by the Organization of social and international tensions 
which create obstacles to international understanding and therefore 
to peace, and for action by the Organization to encourage the de- 
velopment of appropriate means for their elimination. 

The American Delegation should advance and support pro- 
posals for the establishment of new scientific and scholarly projects 
for research in fields in which work can most effectively be under- 
taken on an international basis, as, for instance, research in meteor- 
ology, oceanography, international health, and the study of epi- 
demic diseases. 
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(3) International Collaboration for the Dissemination of Men’s 
Knowledge of Themselves, Their W orld, and Each Other Through Edu- 
cation and Through all the Instruments of Communication. 


The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the establishment or the re-establishment of the means of inter- 
national communication through education and through all other 
media where they are needed and where they are at present lacking. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the establishment by the Organization, alone or in connection 
with the United Nations, of a world-wide radio network capable of 


laying down a strong and consistent signal in all major areas of the 
world. 


The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the removal of obstacles to the free flow of information in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Committee of Consultants to the 
Department of State on Mass Media and UNESCO. The Com- 
mission differs, however, with the Committee of Consultants in be- 
lieving that the Organization should concern itself with the quality 
of international communication through the mass media and should 
give serious study to the means by which the mass media may be of 
more positive and creative service to the cause of international un- 
derstanding and therefore of peace. The Organization should, of 
course, avoid at all times any act or suggestion of censorship. 


The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for action to free the channels of international communication of 
obstacles created by discriminatory or unduly restrictive copyright 
legislation, discriminatory or unfair rates, or other similar practices 
or laws. 


The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
that the Organization concern itself with the press, radio, and 
motion pictures, and all other means of publication, reproduction, 
and dissemination of materials, as instruments at the service of art, 
education, culture, and scientific advancement in the labor of inter- 
national understanding, and with the protection of the peoples of 
the world against any misuse of these media such as might result in 
their degradation and perversion to the point of fostering inter- 
national ill-will and misunderstanding. 
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The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the investigation by the Organization of methods of education 
for international understanding and for the development of atti- 
tudes conducive to peace. Such investigations should direct them- 
selves to the processes by which nations organize and give practice, 
within their own boundaries, to their people in the arts of peaceful 
cooperation. They should be more than mere fact-finding investi- 
gations. They should be sociological studies of great scope and 
depth. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
that the Organization call a conference in the year 1947 on the 
principles, policies, and procedures to be followed in the preparation 
of textbooks and other teaching materials. This Conference should 
include in its membership classroom teachers from all educational 
levels, school administrators, writers, publishers, and other experts 
in the production and use of instructional materials. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the exchange of students, teachers, scholars, artists, artisans, 
scientists, government officials, and others active in the various 
fields of the Organization’s work. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
looking to the increase and improvement of the access of the masses 
of the people throughout the world to printed and other materials 
of intellectual, informational, and cultural significance. The Com- 
mission believes that the American Delegation should advance and 
support proposals for the development by the Organization of an 
effective system of international inter-library loan, in original or 
copy, together with the development of necessary international 
finding lists, and arrangements to avoid duplication in abstracting 
and bibliographical services. 

The American Delegation should advance and support proposals 
for the encouragement of the establishment of popular library and 
museum systems in those areas of the world where such systems do 
not now exist. 


Transmitted by the Commission to the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, on September 27, 1946. 
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LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION FACED BY THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION’ 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


American Council on Education 


Higher education in the United States is now, as never before in 
its history, facing a period of revolutionary changes. Our whole 
national life—economic, social, and political—is in a state of flux. 
International relations are tottering between the development of an 
effective world organization and the reinstatement of national self- 
interest bordering on chauvinism. The details of these changes 
have been too often described to be repeated here. Their implica- 
tions for individual and national security and for the future peace 
of the world are clearly manifest. 

Higher education is likewise faced with two alternatives: either 
it will seek to restore the smug complacency which too often charac- 
terized prewar higher education, or it will move forward with cour- 
age and vision not only to reflect changes in our national and inter- 
national life but to give strong positive direction to these changes. 
If higher education seeks to return to the good old days, it will fail 
the individual, the nation, and the world. It must move forward in 
the same revolutionary attitude which characterizes the entire 
structure of American life. 

The changes which war brought to higher education have 
catapulted our schools and colleges into the midst of problems 
which only two years ago were unpredictable. Emergency meas- 
ures have had to be undertaken that would then have been earn- 
estly resisted. On almost every campus temporary structures for 
housing, classrooms, and laboratories now stand adjacent to ivy- 

1 Address delivered at a meeting sponsored by the Russell Sage College Qaes 


of the American Association of University Professors on November 1,1946. There 


were approximately 1 50 persons (teachers and administrative officers) in attendance 
from 12 area colleges. 
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clad buildings. The faculty teaching load has been increased al- 
most 25 per cent. The size of classes has been increased propor- 
tionately. New guidance and other facilities have been added. A 
hundred other emergency steps have been taken to meet the un- 
precedented demands upon colleges and universities. While there 
are still vast problems of an emergency character with which insti- 
tutions must wrestle, I am glad that it can now be said with assur- 
ance that, with the cooperation of the Congress and other govern- 
mental agencies, higher education has courageously met the emer- 
gency challenge. It has translated into policy the old slogan, 
“The difficult we do immediately; the impossible takes a little 
longer.” But it must also be said that these changes have been 
made with little thought of their implication for the long-range 
trend or their effect upon permanent policies. The problems were 
too pressing and the time too short to meet these problems on other 
than an emergency basis. Actions have been taken by the Congress, 
by government agencies, and by the institutions themselves to meet 
the exigencies of the moment, actions that may have tremendous 
import for the future of higher education and of the nation. 

It may have been something of this type of thinking that 
prompted President Truman to appoint the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. In his letter of July 13, 1946 making 
the appointment he stated in part, “It seems particularly im- 
portant that we should now re-examine our system of higher edu- 
cation in terms of its objectives, methods, and facilities; and in the 
light of the social réle it has to play.”” He specifically requested the 
Commission to concern itself, among other matters, with the fol- 
lowing: “Ways and means of expanding educational opportunities 
for all able young people; the adequacy of curricula, particularly 
in the fields of international affairs and social understanding; the 
desirability of establishing a series of intermediate technical insti- 
tutes; the financial structure of higher education with particular 
reference to the requirements for the rapid expansion of physical 
facilities.” 

The first meeting of the Commission was held late in July and at 
that time five areas of study were identified. I shall refer to each of 
these and shall indicate some of the problems which are involved 
in their long-range consideration. 
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The first is a re-evaluation of the réle of higher education in our 
democratic life and in the total context of our international relations. 
This long-range view of higher education cannot be taken without 
consideration of the developments, especially during the war years. 
The unprecedented extension of democratic education to the higher 
education level has set a new pattern in American life. Through 
Public Laws 346 and 16 the Congress of the United States passed 
the largest scholarship program ever enacted into law by any na- 
tion. As of September 30 more than four and a half million vet- 
erans had applied for their certificates of eligibility and entitle- 
ment and the number of applications is still coming in at the rate 
of more than 15,000 a day. Original estimates, that not more than 
a million veterans would be interested in a program of education 
and training, have already been exceeded five times over. Total en- 
rollment in colleges and universities is in the neighborhood of two 
million—one-third more than the previous peak year of 1939-40. 
Of this number approximately 1,000,000 will be student-veterans. 
Enrollment in September, 1947 will be at least 200,000 in excess 
of the new peak of over two million reached this fall. There will 
be a still further expansion in the fall of 1949. Although predic- 
tions have been made that colleges and universities will continue 
to expand indefinitely, it is my own firm conviction that we shall 
reach a total maximum enrollment in 1949-50 of approximately 
two and a half million young men and women in our colleges and 
universities and that this level will be consistently retained through 
at least another decade. If there is a period of recession in employ- 
ment, there will be a still further temporary upswing in enrollment 
amounting to perhaps a quarter of a million—an increase which 
will be held for a period of several years before a depression would 
begin to decrease college enrollment. Likewise, as I shall discuss 
in more detail later, if the Federal government launches upon a 
program of national scholarships or if state scholarship programs 
are expanded as is now being done in New York and other states, 
maximum enrollment may well reach two and three quarter million 
men and women. 

While much of this expansion has been made possible by tem- 
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porary expediencies, it is imperative now that colleges and uni- 
versities definitely launch upon a five- and a ten-year plan of de- 
velopment based upon carefully considered long-range policies. 
This program of development must include not only consideration 
of physical facilities to replace quonset huts and barracks; it must 
go very much further and include the development of a sound plan 
of faculty recruitment with salary scales and retirement systems 
such as to draw the most capable men and women in American life 
into the teaching profession on the college and university level. It 
must likewise candidly and without domination by vested interests 
re-evaluate course offerings and curricula programs so that the 
graduates of the institution may become effective leaders in every 
aspect of American life. 

Such planning must also include a careful and soul-searching 
appraisal on the part of each institution of its rdle in the life of the 
community and of the nation. I shall refer again to this point a 
little later. 

And finally, although many other issues might be named, higher 
education must review its rdéle in the light of total national needs. 
One may very seriously raise the question as to whether our na- 
tional economy can absorb, in terms of vocational opportunity, this 
quick increase in college-trained personnel. In certain fields such 
as medicine, now rigidly controlled by the profession, it may well be 
that a greater social emphasis will entail a substantial increase in 
the number of doctors in training for medical practice. In the 
same way other professional fields must be appraised in the light of 
national need. It is entirely possible that, when and if some fairly 
reliable total can be determined, colleges and universities must to a 
large degree shift their emphasis from vocational opportunity, 
direct or indirect, to education which for the majority of indi- 
viduals will be primarily for individual well-being and a deeper 
appreciation of the complex problems of our national and inter- 
national life. 


III 


A second area which the Commission identified is that of pro- 
viding equality of opportunity without regard to race, color, creed, 
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or economic status. The Commission will seek information on 
present practices and policies in so far as such data are or can be 
made available. Certainly if democracy is to fulfill its high 
promise it can do so only if ability and leadership are the sole 
criteria for college admission. Conversely, neither race nor re- 
ligion nor economic status can be permitted to be divisive factors. 
As a basis for this study the Commission will need to know trends 
in present tuition payments to institutions and present availa- 
bility of scholarships. The latter presents an extremely complex 
pattern, from scholarships which are to some degree a subterfuge 
to procure low cost services of instruction and laboratory and other 
assistance to those that are granted solely on the basis of ability. 

There are at least two basic issues involved in any program of 
scholarships. One is the extent to which the need of the individual 
should be a determining factor as contrasted to or in relation to the 
person’s intellectual ability. The NYA college work program was 
based primarily on individual need; state scholarships are fre- 
quently based solely on intellectual ability. 

The second problem is that of obtaining an equitable balance in 
manpower utilization among all of the areas of our national life. 
The Navy has already procured authorization for the NROTC 
scholarship program, which through a national competitive ex- 
amination will provide lucrative scholarships for some 15,000 to 
25,000 students. The Army is seeking to develop a similar program 
very much larger in its numbers than that now authorized for the 
Navy. Perhaps some 75,000 scholarships for ROTC would be 
made available. Those two programs may thus skim off for train- 
ing in military service the top one-fifth in terms of ability. If to 
this number is added the constant drawing off of outstanding in- 
dividuals in research and young people of the highest potential 
ability for research in our military security, something of the seri- 
ousness of the probable drain upon our total manpower is indicated. 
It would appear imperative that some comparable incentive should 
be provided for the selection and education of those who will be in 
training to meet the other needs of our national life, especially since 
national security and international peace are based as much upon 
attitudes of mind and training in social and international under- 
standing as in the arts of war. 
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IV 


The third area identified by the Commission was that of the 
organization of higher education. As in many other aspects of 
higher education, its organization presents a confused picture, and 
the present expansion of enrollment has still further varied this 
pattern. Our large universities have assumed gargantuan propor- 
tions. Many of the small colleges have doubled their enrollment. 
Already over one hundred and thirty junior colleges have re- 
opened or new ones have been established. Some of these, such as 
the Ohio proposal, will be state supported and separate institutions. 
Others, as in Pennsylvania, are attached to existing high schools, 
with the municipal government and the state carrying the cost, or 
are resident extension centers of existing colleges and universities. 
Still other new types of institutions are solely municipal or are es- 
tablished through private funds. But not only is the junior college 
organization in flux; so, too, is the whole field of higher education. 
The former educational ladder now is a series of scaffoldings of vari- 
ous types and lengths. Such variation is inevitable but certainly 
it should be carefully appraised if higher education is to continue 
its distinctive réle in meeting national need. 

One phase of this problem is the optimum size of individual in- 
stitutions. Can our large universities continue to expand to twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty thousand and yet retain the personal and hu- 
man values that stimulate and guide the growth and development 
of the individual student? Or should expansion on a permanent 
basis be through the establishment of new institutions? If the 
latter, should they be largely of junior college level or four-year 
institutions? Should they give technical training primarily or be 
liberal arts colleges? These are basic questions for which there are 
no dogmatic answers but to which serious concern must be given 
over the next decade during which the organization of higher edu- 
cation may be crystallized. 

There is another aspect of organization in which the same varia- 
tion appears and that is the interrelationship of institutions within 
the state and their relationship to the state educational agency. In 
a few states a common board has general jurisdiction over the total 
educational resources of the state. In some others a separate board 
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has general jurisdiction over the colleges and universities. But in 
still others, colleges and universities have organized into voluntary 
associations, more or less effective. Such organizations are develop- 
ing rapidly; one of them this year employed a full-time executive 
secretary to assemble data and assist in state-wide planning. But 
in the majority of states there is still little over-all planning in- 
volving both private and public institutions. Yet if higher educa- 
tion is to be thought of in terms of national needs, then there must 
be coordinated planning, at least on a state basis. 

The Commission will need also to evaluate the extent to which 
there should be coordination on a national basis. Here the problems 
are even more difficult, if a course is to be charted which will pro- 
vide needed direction in over-all planning, and yet at the same time 
allow the essential freedom and autonomy of the state and of the 
individual institution. 


Vv 


A fourth problem is that of financing higher education. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and highly significant to review the trends in 
the financing of higher education, especially over the past decade. 
One trend is the shift from local and state resources to those of the 
Federal government, a trend sharply accelerated by the war. 
Public money was provided through student work programs of the 
National Youth Administration to students regardless of the type 
of institution in which they were enrolled. Large sums were ex- 
pended through the Public Works Administration for permanent 
buildings in tax-supported institutions. During the war hundreds 
of millions of Federal money was expended under contract with 
colleges and universities for the V-12, ASTP and research pro- 
grams. 

The Federal government through the G. I. Bill will pay institu- 
tions this year close to three quarters of a billion dollars for the in- 
struction of veterans under Public Laws 346 and 16. To provide 
temporary housing facilities, classrooms, and laboratories, the 
Congress authorized and the Federal agencies have expended almost 
three hundred million dollars to extend the services of colleges and 
universities. There was introduced a bill although not favorably 
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reported out of committee, which would have still further extended 
Federal assistance by grants-in-aid for permanent construction to 
all institutions in which veterans are enrolled. As previously 
pointed out, these policies have been adopted as emergency 
measures. But whether we will or not they are establishing trends. 
It is imperative that the whole issue of Federal and local relation- 
ships in the financing of higher education be realistically ap- 
praised in the light of basic long-range policy. 

A second trend is the gradual breaking down of the distinction 
between free and fee colleges and universities. In the 1920's the 
total instructional fee in many tax-supported institutions was as 
low as $10 a year and even this could be waived by the signing of a 
statement of individual need. During the 1930’s and especially 
again during the past two years, tax-supported institutions almost 
without exception have consistently increased tuition and other 
fees to such an extent that the democratic concept of free tax- 
supported education from the elementary school through the uni- 
versity is being lost as it is pushed back to graduation from high 
school. In a recent sampling made by the American Council on 
Education of the period only from 1939-40 to the current academic 
year, it was found that public institutions have increased their stu- 
dent charges to a greater degree both in per cent and in amount 
than private institutions. In fact the relationship of free and fee 
institutions has been partially reversed during the past three 
decades. Tax-supported institutions with limited scholarships and 
higher fees are actually less free than many privately supported 
colleges with constantly increasing scholarship funds. Here, too, 
the time has come for a careful appraisal of these trends to deter- 
mine the extent to which public institutions are selective or on an 
economic basis and private institutions are public service agencies. 

A third problem of this relationship between free and fee schools 
carries over into an administrative relationship. In several states, 
private institutions are increasingly receiving state funds. In 
some, as in Maryland, it is a continuing policy; in others, as in 
Alabama, it is an emergency measure—the Governor allocating 
$600,000 of State money to both publicly and privately supported 
institutions solely on the basis of institutional needs. Many col- 
leges have recently been reorganized so that their governing boards 
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are made up half of appointees by the municipality or state govern- 
ment and half of laymen elected in the usual manner. Thus the 
whole problem of support and control of higher education is chang- 
ing without pattern or design. 


VI 


The last of the areas for study presently identified by the Com- 
mission is that of faculty personnel. Such questions as the present 
sources for their recruitment, the upgrading of faculty members, 
salary and retirement plans and their influence upon procurement, 
and the effectiveness of instruction are all matters that have tre- 
mendous import for the future. Only one illustration can be given. 
Although budgets for salaries for teaching have been increased 
approximately 25 per cent, almost this entire increase is being used 
for additional teaching without any increase in basic salary scales. 
While there are intangible compensations in college teaching, col- 
leges and universities have too long exploited such values and 
cannot continue to do so if they expect to compete successfully with 
industry and government, in securing competent teachers. 

Other issues will undoubtedly be considered in future meetings of 
the Commission but it is these problems with which it will begin. 

Just a word as to the way the Commission will operate. It will 
not build up a large central staff. Instead it will seek, through the 
closest possible cooperation with governmental agencies, voluntary 
organizations and individual institutions to procure the factual 
data needed by the Commission. For each of these five areas, a 
staff writer has been appointed who will be supplied bibliographic 
and research data by the central staff. The writer will work closely 
with an advisory committee made up of five or six members of the 
Commission. When, in the judgment of the staff, the writer and 
his advisory committee, a study has reached the stage when it 
should be reported to the Commission, the Commission as a whole 
will pass upon it. After approval the report will be transmitted 
to the President, not under the name of a single author but as a 
Commission document. 

It is hoped through these means that the Commission’s work may 
involve the collective thinking of as large a number as possible of 
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individual agencies and organizations in the field of higher educa- 
tion. The task ahead is a stupendous and a challenging one. It 
will be successful only to the degree that it enlists and maintains 
the cooperation and participation of all of the agencies in the field 
of higher education, and the support also of the other forces in our 
national life. 

As higher education has courageously and effectively met the 
needs of the emergency, so with even greater courage and keener 
foresight it will meet the long-range needs of the decades just ahead. 


The personnel of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion is: Sarah G. Blanding, President, Vassar College; O. C. 
Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington Univer- 
sity; Henry A. Dixon, President, Weber Junior = Milton S. 
Eisenhower, President, Kansas State College; John R. Emens, 
President, Ball State Teachers College; Alvin ‘C. Eurich, Vice- 
President, Stanford University; Douglas S. Freeman, Editor, 
Richmond News-Leader; Algo D. Henderson, President, Antioch 
College; Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of 
Higher Education Division, National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Lewis W. Jones, President, Bennington College; Horace M. Kal- 
len, Dean of the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, 
New School for Social Research; Murray D. Lincoln, President, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; T. R. McConnell, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Minnesota; Earl J. McGrath, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University of Iowa; Martin 
R. P. McGuire, Dean of the Graduate School, Catholic University 
of America; Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene), Journalist and Social 
Worker; Harry K. Newburn, President, Oregon University Sys- 
tem; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; F. D. Patterson, President, Tus- 
kegee Institute; Mrs. Eleanor ‘Roosevelt; Mark Starr, Education 
Director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL; 
George D. Stoddard, President, University of Illinois; Harold H. 
Swift, Chairman, Board of Trustees, University of Chicago; 
Ordway Tead, President, Board of Higher Education, New York 
City; Goodrich C. White, President, Emory University; Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, President, American Jewish Institute o Religion; 
George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Chair- 
man. 
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THE SCHOLAR IN AN IMPOVERISHED 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


By LOUIS KAPLAN 


University of Wisconsin 


In 1935 there were in the United States seventy-seven geo- 
graphical centers where, within a radius of fifty miles, one-half 
million or more books were stored. Within the New York center 
alone, thirteen million volumes could be found. The Washington 
center held twelve million volumes, the Chicago area seven million. 
Altogether, there were in these seventy-seven areas almost 140 
million volumes.! 

At present there are more than twenty American libraries with 
collections in excess of one million volumes. Numerous other 
libraries, such as the Huntington, the Newberry, the John Crerar 
and the Folger, though comparatively small in size, are known 
throughout the scholarly world for the richness of their treasures. 
Through the benefactions of wealthy Americans and the develop- 
ment of such reproductive processes as photostat and microfilm, a 
large proportion of the book rarities of the world are now shelved in 
American libraries. 

Yet the American scholar lives in an impoverished world of 
books. To understand this paradox, it is necessary to reflect upon 
the process of research. To the scholar, the “best books” are not 
enough. For instance, a certain Shelley scholar was forced to go 
abroad because he could not find in this country sufficient ex- 
amples of the writings of Shelley’s minor contemporaries. Con- 
sider also the writings of the Nazis and their adherents. Most of 
this material, from the scientific point of view, is worthless—but to 
the student of German civilization it is indispensable. In short, all 
attempts to differentiate between what is enduring and transitory 


1 Louis R. Wilson, The Geography of Reading, Chicago, 1938, p. 119. 
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in value are sure to fail. In the words of one historian, with regard 
to the ephemeral, “there is almost literally no such thing.” 

Therefore, from the viewpoint of the American engaged in re- 
search, at least one copy of every extant book and manuscript 
should reside in some American library. Through inter-library 
loans, photostat, and microfilm, these books and manuscripts would 
then be available to every American scholar. 

This is the ideal, but what is the actual situation? One group of 
investigators recently discovered that all of America’s scholarly 
libraries together possessed only forty-six per cent of the titles in 
the library of the British Museum, and thirty-two per cent of those 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of France.! 

A few years ago two members of the University of Chicago 
faculty conducted a significant survey. First, they drew up a list 
of 476 important social science publications. Then they checked 
the holdings of six large American libraries in order to learn what 
percentage of the 476 titles could be found. They discovered that 
the six libraries together held only fifty-seven per cent of the titles. 
Of those titles in the English language, eighty-two per cent were 
located; of those in French and German, only forty-eight per cent 
had been acquired.’ 

Another investigator surveyed the acquisition policies of the five 
largest libraries in Chicago with respect to publications in political 
science. He discovered that of 1,338 such books published in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany and the United States in the year 1937 
only 621 had been purchased. Of those published in Italy, only ten 
per cent could be located. The percentages for the other countries 
were: France (21), Germany (35), England (55), and the United 
States (81).* 


II 


In view of these facts it is time to ask whether the money made 
available to American libraries is wisely spent. 


1 Union Catalogs in the United States, ed. by Robert B. Downs, Chicago, 1942, 


p. 85. 
: Biates Waples and Harold D. Lasswell, National Libraries and Foreign 


Scholarship, Chicago, 1936, p. 74. ; 
* Andrew J. Eaton, “Current Political Science Publications in Five Chicago 


Libraries,” Library Quarterly, XV: 187-212 (July, 1945). 
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Cataloguing methods are undoubtedly wasteful. It has been 
estimated that the cost of cataloguing a new title in a scholarly 
library is about $1.40. Librarians disagree as to whether this cost 
is excessive, but about one point there can be no argument: if one 
library were to catalogue a book for many libraries, much money 
could be saved. Though some progress in cooperative cataloguing 
has been made, a great deal more remains to be accomplished. 

Instead of buying books cooperatively, which would lead to 
greater discounts, practically all libraries continue to disregard 
this obvious method of cutting costs. A few years ago when the 
Carnegie Corporation gave a number of libraries eighty-four million 
dollars for books, which they were required to purchase coopera- 
tively, a saving of from ten to fifteen per cent was effected. Con- 
sidering that many large libraries annually spend over $50,000 for 
books, it can readily be understood why a saving of ten to fifteen 
per cent would represent no trifling sum. 

But even more startling is the manner in which American li- 
braries have duplicated each other’s purchases. In 1942, the full 
extent of this evil was finally exposed.! For example: 


Of the titles in the Columbia Library, 48 per cent were also in 
the New York Public Library. 

Of the titles in the Northwestern Library, 54 per cent were also 
in the University of Chicago Library. 

Of the titles in the Yale Library, 54 per cent were also in the 
Harvard Library. 


Some librarians would like to put an end to excessive duplication 
by dividing the responsibility for various subject fields among 
scholarly libraries. But what university would be willing to sur- 
render its graduate instruction in medieval history, or in land 
economics, merely to accommodate its librarians? 

A large proportion of the money available to libraries has been 
expended upon expensive buildings. In recent years, the con- 
struction of a library large enough to house one million volumes has 
cost anywhere from one and one-quarter to two million dollars. 
But many books are so little used that without inconvenience to 
readers they could be stored in less costly buildings. Furthermore, 


? Union Catalogs in the United States, pp. 73-76. 
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if within a number of areas inexpensive central warehouses were 
established, all the libraries concerned would save considerably in 
building costs. 

One such warehouse was recently established in New England. 
But when the same was proposed to a number of midwestern uni- 
versities, it was voted down by faculty members who wanted their 
books close at hand. Actually, the books could be made available 
within forty-eight hours! What these scholars failed to take into 
consideration is that the amount of money available for educational 
purposes is not ever-expanding, and that the erection of expensive 
buildings means that there will be less money available for books. 

Certainly these scholars do not realize the speed with which book 
collections outgrow their quarters. On the average, the scholarly 
libraries of America have doubled in size every sixteen years. And 
some libraries, attempting to catch up with better established 
rivals, have grown at a rate almost beyond belief. In the sixteen 
years following 1920, the University of North Carolina’s book 
collection increased by 196 per cent and that of the University of 
Texas by 167 per cent. 

At one time many persons believed that microfilm would solve 
the problem of storage space. But very little use of microfilm has 
actually been made. Except for such bulky materials as news- 
papers, and the acquisition of rare books not available in printed 
form, microfilm has proved a disappointment. 


III 


In his The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library Fre- 
mont Rider, librarian of Wesleyan University, offered a revolu- 
tionary solution of the storage problem. Rider proposed that 
micro-cards take the place of printed books. Instead of reproduc- 
ing books in reduced size on film, Rider suggested that the same 
could be done on cards. If produced of high-grade rag paper, 
there could be no question of the lasting quality of the cards. Re- 
duction of print on cards offers no difficulties, because it is already 
possible to micro-print 250 pages on a card no larger than that 
usually found in a library catalogue. Reading machines, which are 
sure to be improved upon, are already available and practical. 
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If Rider’s proposal is adopted, the library collection of the future 
will be found on cards in catalogue drawers, instead of in books 
stored in stacks. Each library would have available a large num- 
ber of reading machines. To read a book, the library patron of the 
future would withdraw a micro-card from a drawer and retire to a 
room equipped with reading machines. Patrons who owned their 
own reading machines could take home a dozen books at once, 
tucked away tidily in a pocket. Should the reader wish to own a 
“book” he would place the library’s card in a photographic ma- 
chine, which for a few pennies would provide a reproduction. 

In this manner the vicious problems of the present could be 
solved. Expensive buildings, quickly outgrown, could then be 
avoided. Cards would be so much cheaper than books that du- 
plication would no longer be of great concern, and a greater share of 
the world’s publications could be afforded. Through a central 
agency, where books would be transformed into micro-cards, co- 
operative purchasing and cataloguing could be effected. 

Here for the first time is a solution which rightly challenges all 
concerned to break with the past. It is a solution which does not 
require universities to surrender a portion of their teaching pro- 
gram, nor does it take books away from the scholar by storing 
them in a central warehouse. 

The time is also ripe for change. From the invention of printing 
to the year 1940, an estimated total of fifteen million books was 
published. Over one-third of these books were produced in the 
twentieth century.! Under present conditions, only a meager per- 
centage of these books is being acquired by American libraries. In 
the meantime, American scholarship suffers. 


1 Tbid., p. 82. 
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EDUCATIONAL INFLATION 


By THOMAS O. BRANDT 
College of William and Mary 


In order to gain time, to give the veteran an opportunity to 
adjust himself to the civilian world, to provide him with small 
funds for initiating a gainful activity, to give him the implements 
of knowledge and skill, and to safeguard the advancing continuity 
of life and science—the returning soldier has been presented a G. I. 
Bill of Rights, the educational provisions being one of its outstand- 
ing features. Veterans may take any course they desire and enroll 
at any approved educational institution which will accept their 
qualifications, whereupon the Government, through the Veterans 
Administration, foots the bills for tuition, library, infirmary, 
for books, supplies, and equipment which become the property 
of the students upon successful completion of their courses. 
Besides, the student-veteran is entitled to certain allowances for 
living expenses. 

Thus, particularly the young veteran finds himself confronted 
with a very tempting and well-meaning offer. Those who pre- 
viously attended a college or university, and were firmly resolved 
to continue their studies after their release from the armed forces, 
are happy at such a rewarding opportunity which they are very 
likely to meet successfully. Those who always felt the urge to 
study, but were financially handicapped, are gratified at a rather 
belated chance. But then there are others too. Those who 
desire to gain time or wish to surrender their responsibilities to 
guidance, those who are serious, but do not have the intellectual 
means, those who have them but are not serious, those who would 
like to try at any rate, and those who merely intend to postpone 
the issue. 

The colleges and universities relying upon the credit system have 
been bending every effort to accommodate the veteran as a student. 
New housing facilities are being hastily provided, busses acquired, 
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additional (even traveling) faculty members appointed, and a variety 
of courses from World Politics to Marital Relations, from Account- 
ing to Philosophy are being “‘offered,” which leave the pattern of 
the college or university almost indiscernible. The institutions 
of higher learning consider it their noblest task to do everything 
possible to generate knowledge and wisdom in a spirit which out- 
siders may qualify as almost religious. 

One may suppose that one reason for this zest is the bad con- 
science of the civilian towards the men who fought the battle. 
Another may be an earnest hope to realize education for the masses. 
Still another may be outright cynical, that is, little or no faith in 
such a program but the certainty of enjoying a financial elation. 

The figures are staggering. For the Winter Session Columbia 
University has about 30,000 students (estimating 9000 additional 
registrations for the 1947 Spring Session), a university in the 
Pacific Northwest 15,600, with similar reports from Midwestern 
and California institutions. Of the 1800 American institutions of 
higher learning, there is hardly one which does not have a boom in 
enrollment, taxing organization and faculty. So far no serious 
warning voice from presidents and deans has risen, many of whom 
seem to subscribe tacitly to the army’s stockpiling system, viz.: 
Readiness of a great many for the assignment of the few. This is 
educational inflation. On so large a scale it may do justice to a 
superficial concept of democracy, but it derides the spirit of true 
education. In the last analysis it defeats its own purpose. 


II 


Let us consider and substantiate this claim. High-pressure 
courses are to be continued, supposedly to enable the student more 
quickly to enter the orbit of earning. These courses will mean 
less investigation and independent research leading to established 
results and their further development than a conveyance of facts 
only. Thus they will equal dictates to be memorized, meted out 
on an intellectual conveyor-band. An often hastily recruited, 
frequently overburdened faculty geared to such a mass enlighten- 
ment will, even at best, have to lower its standards. It seems 
that the “‘vast educational plants,’ as one schoolman honestly 
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puts it, with their multitude of deans, counsellors, directors, co- 
ordinators, chairmen, and so forth, are most unfortunately and 
very frequently the upper grades of a conscientiously enlarged 
secondary school or outright trade schools which are interested in 
knowledge only inasmuch as it may be readily translated into in- 
dustrial and commercial requirements. This, of course, is ma- 
terialism. 


It always will be amazing to some to find in catalogues the term 
“offered,” as if there existed a relation between vendor and buyer. 
Now, these courses are of a variety sometimes as high-sounding as 
dispensable. True, we have come to listen without blushing when 
coaches speak of their “philosophy of football,” when the clamor 
for integrated facts is met with an array of dates, and without 
objection when conversational entertainment is offered as a univer- 
sity curriculum. And yet, how many colleges and universities, 
especially the smaller ones, can boast of a department of geog- 
raphy in this global world? 


The universities rejoice at the opportunity of intensifying guid- 
ance and elaborate advice. They tend more and more towards a 
clinical establishment where the student himself is rarely given a 
chance of settling his own problems. The administration building, 
so conspicuously resembling a business plant, is heart and head, 
policy and execution. The maturity of students is measured by 
accumulated credits there, and if the account is correct hardly 
anybody concerns himself about their integration. So it will not 
be surprising to those who are close observers that the result of 
such a process is rather a degree than education. 


Who will pay for this blissful mass enlightenment? All of us, 
but above all the students. For long after the presentation of the 
millions of degrees as indisputable credentials, life will pass on 
them recklessly and impartially. The boom will end as suddenly 
asithas begun. An educational depression will be the result which 
will have the benefit of referring colleges and universities back to 
their very essence and renewed meditation, though at considerable 
cost. Much superficiality and frustration will have been generated 
in the meantime, and what indignant accusations on the part of 
the graduates will be aimed at their schools. 
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III 


Universities and colleges are essentially institutions of learning 
and research devoted to the pursuit of studies and their integra- 
tion, giving the student an opportunity of drawing conclusions 
based on facts and ultimately leaving matters of the mind to his 
own guidance. It is not their task, however, to shoulder again and 
again the burden which high schools have failed to carry to the 
point of transition. For if they do so, theirs will be a Sisyphean 
assignment. 


Their assignment is education. But what is education? If it 
“implies not so much the communication of knowledge as the 
discipline of the intellect, the establishment of the principles, and 
the regulation of the heart,” if it is defined as “the training of the 
mental and moral powers either by a system of study and disci- 
pline, or by the experiences of life,” the emphasis on training, on 
the formation, the method, the way is apparent. Information and 
facts constitute an indispensable basis. To be satisfied with them 
as such and to refrain from intelligently using them is to deny their 
value and to consider them merely filing material. The program 
of acceleration impresses on the student the urgency of acquiring 
a very great wealth of information without giving him sufficient 
time to gain depth in breadth. Selection, not pride in figures, 
earnest studies, not predigested outlines, are what is needed. 
Brisk enterprise alone, combined with an ill-applied, dilletante 
psychology leads exactly nowhere, rather into that forest where 
the individual trees cannot be seen any more. 


There seems to be too much haste on the part of administrators 
and educators, too elaborate a system of outlays and activities, 
too great a willingness for assuming the student’s responsibilities, 
a tendency of offering and giving so much advice that the student 
is practically relieved from deciding for himself. Upon embark- 
ing on the wholesome but arduous task of learning, he finds himself 
in large classrooms where he takes notes from lectures which 
largely relinquishes an essential for convenience. For it is quite 
obvious that a modern library is an excellent and far more efficient 
substitute for lectures which often ought to give way to intensified 
proseminars and seminars. When, in medieval times, a man 
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undertook or was asked to undertake a survey of the knowledge 
and wisdom of the world, he had to travel from library to library 
to peruse manuscripts, to study and to excerpt them, in order to 
arrange and to present such wisdom as he found to those who 
wanted to know, mainly at universities. Therefore he read, he 
“lectured,” to enable his students to take notes, most frequently 
their only means of becoming acquainted with a new matter. In 
the twentieth century, where printing has become an obsession, 
we still cherish lectures that are justified only where new material 
is to be presented, or new methods, or where library facilities are 
inadequate. But old methods are carried along in spite of a great 
concern about educational theories and extensive studies of the 
human mind. In most instances the student is not stimulated to 
independent work and thinking. And frequently he feels uneasy 
about his prolonged high-school years. 

Education nowadays is certainly at the crossroads. The various 
experiments with curricula bear this out. We have come to a point 
where persons who never before have concerned themselves about 
the essence of education are being invited to become regents of 
universities, chairmen of committees there, where they immedi- 
ately apply their business methods to the solution of educational 
problems. One large university thus secured $3,500,000 from its 
state to accommodate 2500 more students in quickly erected 
laboratories. Temporary, prefabricated houses for students are 
built almost overnight, and the satisfaction at so brisk an activity 
is great. Yet, where is all this going to lead? 

Would it not be time to reflect soberly on the consequences? 
It might be somewhat late now to be of benefit for the translation 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights into reality. But better to start now 
than later before the question and answer methods, the “yes 
or no” convenience will have so dulled our sensibility that we let 
them pass as knowledge. In this pushbutton century which is 
so much in love with itself, which has come to give the answers 
before the questions are put, where magazines claim recognition as 
supreme judges of veracity, where the “digest” spoils our appetite 
for erudition in a way that we frequently are not even aware of 
our condition, where we are content with knowing the label with- 
out investigating the contents, where the specialist has become 
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legion and has lost contact with the universe so that he cannot 
think of it as an entity any more, in this era with a great deal of 
political talk but very little policy—nothing in education seems to 
be more urgent than a purgation of systems that for competitive 
and prestige reasons, for the “general good” and an ever-present 
readiness to help have grown into baroque dimensions, while forget- 
fully spelling ““multum non multa”—‘“multa non multum.” 
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A VISION OF THE PROFESSOR IN HELL 


By MARSHALL E. JONES 
The University of Wyoming 


A room, not vast nor gloomy such as seen 
By Dante in his weary trek, but small 

And bright, soft-carpeted, and furnished all 
In taste to suit a man whose life has been 


On earth a scholar’s mild one. I sit there 

To all appearances at ease. Alone 

I find myself restrained and made to own 
Another’s will o’er mine when from that chair 


I try to rise. No outward bonds appear, 
But I have lost the power to move. Before 
Mine eyes appears in brightness by the door 
A volume huge—a mighty book whose queer, 


Unnumbered pages bear in large imprint 

Some ghastly words that I have writ or said. 

So glibly were they spoken all. Now, read 

At large—how sound they now? What fearful hint 


Of careless, thoughtless gibbering they hold! 
A minor Devil, suave, polite, attends 

Me there, on me his look amused he bends. 
His voice remains impersonal, quiet, cold. 


He turns a page. ‘“‘No doubt you said that, Sir?” 
And helpless now again I find my powers. 

I would be still, I would say naught, but lowers 
O’er me now that other’s will. And were 


Release swift gained by silence, I must speak. 
“You said that, Sir?” How well I know I did, 
And, “Yes,” reply. Here nothing can be hid. 
How helpless sophistry is here—how weak. 


“And this, I think, you wrote? Sir, please reply; 
You must at end in any case, why wait?” 

“I wrote it, yes. But what the day and date— 
Besides, here, now, the writing seems a lie.” 
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“A lie, good Sir? Too harsh. And anyway 

It sounds well, does it not?” Another page. 
“T’ll read it, Sir, if you would like.” With rage 
I shout, ‘““No need—that time I had to say 


A thing like that!’ “Ah, yes, you had to say, 
Good Sir—our data show—but turn again 

A page: first, ‘freedom of the will’ and then 
To ‘independence staunch’ respect you pay.” 


Another page. “I said not THAT, you fiend. 
What words are they—‘thy lovely, fairy curl’ ?”’ 
“You said it not—you wrote it to a girl, 

Along with this: ‘Of you last night I dreamed.’”’ 


My roarings give him aga He looks at me. 
“Today we stop here, Sir. Tomorrow come 


Once more. Some thousand books makes up the sum 
Of foolish things you said. Eternity 


Is, fortunately, long.” I wake, I run 

With desperate haste to tear and rip apart 

Books, manuscripts. And then, with beating heart, 
I ask,.“‘But who shall save me from my tongue?” 
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TEACHERS MILITANT 


The Battle for Academic Freedom in Argentina 


ANONYMOUS! 


Freedom is a jewel with many facets. And not the least impor- 
tant facet is academic freedom—the freedom to teach and carry on 
research without any other restraints than those imposed by reason, 
intelligence, and the judgment of one’s peers. The impossibility of 
separating this freedom from other freedoms, so clearly demon- 
strated in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, has been shown again by 
educational developments in Argentina during the past three and a 
half years. In this influential South American country with a rich 
tradition of educational liberalism going back to Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, the advent of the military clique to power on June 4, 
1943 marked the end of academic freedom as well as many other 
freedoms of the Argentine people. Once again it has been confirmed 
that freedom of teaching and research is one of the most necessary 
civil liberties, and that when the questing human spirit is repressed 
by force no liberty can survive or have any meaning. 

Soon after the troops from the Campo de Mayo, led by the gen- 
erals and colonels who formed the secret GOU (Gobierno, Orden, 
Unidad or Grupo de Oficiales Unidos), overthrew the government of 
President Ramon Castillo on that early June morning in 1943, they 
proclaimed to the Argentine people that they had “decided to 
assume the tremendous responsibility of constituting in the name of 
the armed forces a government of force.” They continued and 
maintained for more than two and a half years, except for a brief 
interval in August and September, 1945, the state of siege originally 
instituted by the Castillo government in December, 1941. One of 
their first acts after seizing control of the government was to dis- 

1 The author of this article has taught in several American universities and is 
now connected with the United States Government. He has had unusual oppor. 


tunities to follow educational developments in Argentina. His name is wit 
at the request of the Department with which he is associated.—The Editor. 
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solve Congress; for three years they did not allow any legislative 
body to assemble. The constitutional provision that “the people 
do not deliberate or govern, except by their representatives and 
authorities created by the Constitution” became a dead letter. 
Violating other guarantees consecrated in the Argentine Constitu- 
tion, they suspended freedom of assembly, suppressed newspapers 
which dared to criticize their acts, and threw hundreds of their 
opponents into prison camps at Martin Garcia, Villa Devoto, 
Neuquén, and Ushuaia. 

In protest against these developments, one hundred and fifty-one 
distinguished Argentines presented to the government on October 
15, 1943 a statement calling for a return to “effective democracy 
and American solidarity.” Although academic freedom was not 
specifically mentioned in this statement, the signers included forty- 
five professors and other educators who clearly perceived that 
academic freedom could not long survive the loss of “effective 
democracy.” On the following day, October 16, the government 
ordered the dismissal from office of all the signers who occupied 
official positions. In particular, explained Gustavo Martinez 
Zuviria, the new Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, in a 
letter to the rector of the University of Cérdoba, the action of the 
professors who signed the manifesto showed “‘intolerable lack of 
discipline in those who have the authority of an academic position.” 


II 


To this purge by the military junta, Dr. Alfredo L. Palacios, 
Rector of the National University of La Plata, took heroic excep- 
tion. In addition to his academic duties, Dr. Palacios had served as 
a member of the Argentine Senate since 1932 and is credited with 
the authorship of more social legislation than any other living Ar- 
gentine. He replied to Martinez Zuvirfa, 


I am obliged to tell you, Mister Minister, that I cannot comply 
with a decree of expulsion of professors which has not issued from 
this house of studies over which I have the honor to preside. ... 

I am first of all an educator, and I have just told my students, 
using the words of Bergson, that the educator is a creator of actions 
and moral tendencies, never a soulless functionary. 
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The government prohibited publication of Dr. Palacios’ letter, but 
thousands of copies were nevertheless clandestinely distributed. 
When Martinez Zuviria announced that the government intended 
to carry out “any acts conducive to the attainment of its pur- 
poses,” Dr. Palacios and a majority of the members of the Council 
of the University of La Plata resigned, and the new authorities of 
the university, subservient to the military régime, as their first 
official act dismissed the six professors of that university who had 
signed the manifesto. All the professors in other Argentine uni- 
versities who had similarly incurred the government’s displeasure 
were discharged. Some of their colleagues who had not signed the 
manifesto resigned their professorships as a demonstration of soli- 
darity and as a protest against the government’s policy. Students 
immediately began to make plans for a strike in sympathy with 
the dismissed professors, but on October 23 the Argentine Federa- 
tion of University Students was deprived by decree of its repre- 
sentation of student interests. When students nevertheless de- 
clared a general strike, the new pro-government authorities in the 
universities at Tucum4n, La Plata, Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, and 
Cérdoba promptly suspended classes and all other university 
functions for the remainder of the academic year. The Argentine 
Office of Information then prohibited the publication of any news 
concerning either the dismissals and resignations of teachers or the 
student strikes. 


This initial triumph over the universities was only the beginning 
of the government’s campaign against academic freedom. In 
March, 1944 all the teachers, specialists, and administrative officers 
in the public primary schools—numbering about 40,ooo—were put 
on probation while their “ideological soundness” was being in- 
vestigated. When this probationary status was terminated two 
months later, it was reported that a total of 348 teachers had been 
removed from their positions during the process of “purification.” 
Obviously, however, the educational system was still not con- 
sidered pure, for dismissals of teachers continued on various pre- 
texts. 

Meanwhile, the military authorities had set out to convert the 
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Argentine educational system into an instrument of nationalist 
totalitarian indoctrination. They began to preach a mystical 
veneration of things Argentine; they sedulously fostered the cult 
of Juan Manuel Rosas, the tyrant dictator of Argentina in the 
1840’s and Sarmiento’s great antagonist; they evolved a broad 
program of patriotic propaganda for the schools; and they urged 
the need and the glory of the actual military defense of the Argen- 
tine fatherland. The spirit of this educational program was em- 
bodied in the maxims which were distributed to the primary and 
secondary schools by the National Council of Education in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the first anniversary of the military 
government on June 4, 1944. Some of these maxims were: 


First the Fatherland, that endures; then the institutions, which 
change. 

Public instruction is for the nation, not the nation for public in- 
struction. 

The Fatherland is always right. 

We are a liberating and guiding nation. For that reason we 
have the inalienable right to play a great réle in America. 

The nation is a historic reality with its own heroic style. To de- 
serve the honor of sovereignty, we must live within that heroic 
style. 

To be an Argentine does not imply a pacific, speculative, or 
literary position. To be an Argentine is a dynamic, essentially 
active condition. 

One more child is a new sentinel of sovereignty. 

The new Argentina needs women that are healthy, strong, and 
heroic; women to bear heroes, not mothers of renegades. 

The woman of Argentina must zealously fulfill her natural obliga- 
tions. 

To be worthy of our traditional leadership we must live arro- 
gantly. 


As these maxims were being written on blackboards and drilled 
into the school children of Argentina, President Edelmiro Farrell, 
addressing the nation on the first anniversary of the establishment 
of the military government, set forth the educational theories of the 
generals and colonels. In his address he declared: 


Active politics must not cross the threshold of the University. 
Nothing should interrupt the serene tranquility of an institution 
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which molds the destiny of the Nation.... The Government has 
a deep respect for the prestige and authority of these centers of 
science and culture. For this reason it encourages the patriotic, 
self-denying, and silent task of the classroom and the laboratory. ... 

Today I can affirm that now that the factors of disturbance have 
been eliminated the universities and centers of study carry out 
their activities in an atmosphere of absolute tranquility and effi- 
cient responsibility. 


The university, then, must function in a vacuum untroubled by 
anything which might interrupt its “serene tranquility.” As long 
as Argentine universities complied with this requirement the mili- 
tary régime would support them. But if they failed to “carry out 
their activities in an atmosphere of absolute tranquility and effi- 
cient responsibility,” if, in other words, they concerned themselves 
with the political life of the nation, if they dared to question the 
constitutional authority or the policies of the ruling military clique, 
if they persisted in adhering to the academic ideal of freedom of 
teaching and research, if they ventured to serve the Argentine 
nation in their own way—a way not approved by the military 
authorities—they could expect dire consequences. What those 
consequences might be the President-General suggested in referring 
to public instruction in primary and secondary schools. In the 
case of those schools, Farrell boasted, 


. . . the Government has readjusted the directive organizations and 
the teaching staff in order to obtain a more Argentine education. 


The nation’s schools, then, must serve as silent and docile agents of 
the military government in promoting Argentinidad. ‘There are 
those who call this government tyrannical,” declared President 
Farrell in a later speech. “Yes, we are tyrants, but only against 
those who disturb order and oppose the progress of the nation.” 

The objectives of this self-assumed and thus openly avowed 
tyranny were frankly set forth by Colonel Juan Domingo Perén, 
Argentine Minister of War and the real power behind the military 
government, in an address inaugurating the new chair of national 
defense at the University of La Plata on June 10, 1944. All the 
best minds of the nation, he declared, must know, must study, and 
must understand war as the only way of preparing for the day when 
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““God should decide that the clarion call of war must resound on the 
banks of the Rio de la Plata.” To that end it would be “necessary 
to orient the professional education of Argentine youth” toward the 
ideal of the “nation in arms.” 


IV 


Against this saber-rattling tyranny many of Argentina’s educa- 
tional leaders set their faces with a clear-eyed determination to re- 
store both academic freedom and civil liberties to their compa- 
triots. A group of distinguished Argentine professors and educa- 
tional administrators, as well as political and labor leaders, moved 
to Montevideo, Uruguay, and carried on a vigorous campaign to re- 
pair the damage done to Argentina’s educational, political, and 
constitutional system by the Campo de Mayo. This group included 
Dr. Gumersindo Sayago, who has an international reputation as a 
specialist in tuberculosis; Esteban F. Rondanina, who had been 
professor of mathematics in a Buenos Aires secondary school; 
Dr. Santiago Nudelman, professor at the University of La Plata; 
Dr. David Tieffenberg, prominent educator in Entre Rios; Rude- 
cindo Martinez, former member of the Social Sciences faculty at 
the University of the Litoral; Dr. Emilio Troise, former professor 
at the same University; José Gabriel of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of La Plata; Dr. Alfredo L. Palacios; and several others. 

In broadcasts over their radio station E/ Espectador in Monte- 
video, in the columns of friendly Uruguayan newspapers, and in 
their own weekly newspapers, Voz Argentina and Pueblo Argentino, 
which were clandestinely distributed in their native country, these 
exiled educators repeatedly insisted that there could not be any 
normality in Argentina’s educational system without freedom in 
the nation. Writing in Voz Argentina on April 9, 1945, Dr. Sayago 
declared: 


Democratic principles . . . [will continue to be] shamefully en- 
slaved in our country until those who have an educational responsi- 
bility in the university realize that they are men first and teachers 
secondarily. 


Esteban Rondanina, in his broadcast of May 2, 1945, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of Sarmiento’s great book 
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Facundo, called upon Argentine educators to follow Sarmiento’s 
example and dedicate themselves to the liberation of their country: 


We who are in exile who have come to this fortress of liberty. . . 
in order to carry on from this place our battle against the usurpers 
of the government—Nazis all in fact and the reincarnation of Rosas 
in their barbarity—we cannot forget today [Sarmiento] the sturdy 
fighter, . . . the founder of schools, the uncompromising enemy of 
dictators, ... the leader who determined better than anyone else in 
Argentine history the relationship to the state of the army and the 
navy, who today are betraying their citizenship. .. . 


“In this hour of tribulation,” wrote Dr. Nudelman in the Monte- 
video newspaper E/ Pais, students in Argentine universities under- 
stand that “knowledge cannot live without freedom and that there 
can be no free university until the nation is free.” “Can a free 
university exist,” asked Dr. Troise in Pueblo Argentino, “in a 
country defiled by tyranny? Can the life of the university be 
separated from the life of the country?” 

The outstanding educator in the Montevideo colony was Dr. 
Palacios, the distinguished ex-Rector of the National University at 
La Plata. In his middle sixties and conspicuous for his “‘handle- 
bar” mustache and his flowing senatorial cape, Dr. Palacios is a 
picturesque and magnetic figure. No phase of his previous brilliant 
career as educator and legislator surpassed his recent campaign on 
behalf of democracy and academic freedom in Argentina. De- 
mocracy is the tradition of Argentina, he declared in his broadcast 


from Montevideo on May 15, 1945: 


We men of the Rio de la Plata can say with more reason than 
others what Woodrow Wilson . . . affirmed: “Life springs forth 
from the earth. The genius which brings forth the energies of the 
people rises from the rank and file.” 


The “‘men of the dictatorship” will never understand this doctrine. 
Nor will they understand that ideas flourish more readily when 
they are made the object of persecution and that the only weapon 
with which to combat an idea is an opposing idea. In an article 
published in the Montevideo newspaper La Mafiana on February 


20, 1945 he wrote: 
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If individual rights are not respected the idea will nevertheless 
grow up in the dark, inflexible and at times even brutal. On the 
other hand, in an atmosphere of liberty an idea develops in the light 
of day and is purified in contradiction and struggle. For this rea- 
son, no idea is dangerous. It is absurd to resist truth. 


Let all who believe in the invulnerability of ideas to brute force, 
particularly the youth of the universities, the colleges, the army, 
the factories, and the shops, organize themselves under severe 
discipline to resist “the little men of the dictatorship” who thus 
“clip the wings of thought.” 

“The university,” declared Dr. Palacios, “is the natural enemy 
of dictatorships, which hate intelligence.” The University of La 
Plata, in particular, which he headed before the intervention of the 
Campo de Mayo, was working effectively for the formation of a 
national conscience, dignifying personality, giving Argentine youths 
assurance and strength, and forging their will and character. But 
the dictatorship laid heavy hands upon it and converted it into a 
barracks. Dr. Palacios resigned as rector because he conceived of 
the University as an institution whose lecture rooms and laboratories 
must be an asylum from force. Argentine universities will not re- 
gain their freedom, he declared, unless they first help to accomplish 
the liberation of the Argentine people by overthrowing the dictator- 
ship. Any steps by the military authorities toward reestablishing 
the freedom of the universities would be only meaningless gestures 
as long as the Argentine people themselves remained enslaved and 
their natural rights as free men were violated. 


Vv 


Early in 1945 when the Argentine military authorities, unrecog- 
nized by most of the governments of the world, were anxiously 
seeking to elicit sympathy abroad, they made a few concessions to 
academic freedom. They arranged by decree to call elections in 
the national universities of the Litoral, Cérdoba, Tucum4n, and 
Cuyo—elections which resulted generally in the choice of libera: 
and pro-democratic officials. Other decrees issued at the same time 
declared that the professors and secondary school teacher who had 
been dismissed for signing the October manifesto were restored to 
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their chairs and teaching functions. Nothing was said, however, 
about withdrawing the charges against them, paying back salaries, 
or reinstating the professors who resigned in solidarity with their 
dismissed colleagues. A few professors succumbed to the govern- 
ment’s alternate cajolery and threats and returned to their class- 
rooms, only to find that government interventors remained in 
charge of many faculties and that police officials were still posted in 
their lecture rooms. 

The great majority of the dismissed professors, however, refused 
to accept appointment or reinstatement at the hands of the Campo 
de Mayo. Twenty-three members of the group still remaining in 
Argentina announced in the Buenos Aires newspapers, on March 
15, that they would not resume their chairs until they could obtain 
“moral reparation and legal guarantees.” Dr. Bernardo Houssay, 
one of the world’s most famous physiologists, who had been dis- 
missed from the University of Buenos Aires for signing the October 
manifesto, wrote to the rector of that university that to return to 
his university chair under the government’s conditions would be an 
admission that 


...a University professor may be dismissed for exercising the rights 
of a citizen consecrated by the Constitution if he freely expresses 
his opinions under the conviction of fulfilling his duty toward his 
country. 


Among the exiled professors, Dr. Palacios rejected the govern- 
ment’s offer in a letter which was an eloquent plea both for aca- 
demic freedom and for democratic government. He wrote to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Economic Sciences of the University of 
Buenos Aires as follows: 


I have taught my students, among whom you are one, that the 
only intolerable evil is slavery and that, for that reason, one’s 
first duty is to defend liberty.... 

I abandoned everything which is dear to me in life rather than 
submit to arbitrary government. Here I find myself in a post o 
combat, and without hating the little men who have destroyed 
the tradition of liberty I hate their tyranny with all my soul. ... 

The circumstances which determined my withdrawal from the 
University have not disappeared; they are now worse. ... No 
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adverse idea, no dissident voice is permitted. The cities give the 
appearance of being occupied by an enemy who is compelled to 

revent the people from carrying out the wishes of their hearts. 
finedoste of citizens of outstanding moral stature are imprisoned 
and their whereabouts are unknown even to their wives and chil- 
dren. ... The rights inherent in personality, by virtue of which 
man is an end in himself, do not exist, and consequently it is 
almost impossible for people to live together as human beings... . 

Do not forget, my dear Dean, my distinguished and beloved 
pupil, and the youths who will expend their strength to save the 
dignity of Argentina, that there will be no free University while the 
dictatorship exists. 


VI 


Meanwhile, within Argentina the universities, including ad- 
ministrators, professors, and students, had put themselves in the 
forefront of the struggle for the restoration of civil liberties and 
constitutional government. On August 20, 1945 the universities 
and secondary schools launched a strike in protest against the 
bloody anti-democratic demonstrations that took place in Buenos 
Aires on Victory Day. The nation’s educational life was virtually 
paralyzed as all six universities and approximately half of the 
secondary schools closed their doors. When the government an- 
swered this challenge by dismissing twenty-four secondary school 
teachers who had encouraged the strike, several hundred educators, 
including the rectors and deans of all the national universities 
publicly condemned the government’s action. Student opposition 
was even more virulent. ‘We students owe nothing more to the 
revolution,” proclaimed one student organization, “than the vas- 
salage of our universities.” 

During the wave of terrorism and reprisals with which the Far- 
rell-Per6n government answered the pro-democratic demonstration, 
called the March of the Constitution in Buenos Aires on September 
19, the universities played a valiant part. The military authorities 
acknowledged their leadership by imprisoning all six of the rectors 
and many of the deans and professors of the universities, along with 
hundreds of other outstanding figures in the fields of science, art, 
literature, journalism, industry, commerce, agriculture, labor, and 
politics. The reaction of the universities was immediate and de- 
cisive. Protesting against the government’s violation of civil 
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liberties and its wholesale, arbitrary arrests, the students of the 
University of La Plata called a strike on October 2 and barricaded 
themselves in the university buildings, from which they were dis- 
lodged three days later only by large forces of police using tear gas, 
powerful jets of water, clubs, and even sabers. Hundreds of stu- 
dents and several professors were then arrested and held in prison 
for days under ignominious conditions. The Universities of Santa 
Fé, Cérdoba, and Buenos Aires offered similar resistance to the 
government’s measures. At the University of Buenos Aires the 
Council of the University decided to hold no classes until it should 
again be possible to carry out educational tasks with dignity and 
effectiveness. In retaliation the government issued an ultimatum 
that if teaching were not resumed within two days the University 
would be closed for the remainder of the academic year. When the 
government undertook to enforce this ultimatum, the students of 
six schools of the University withstood a police siege for sixty hours; 
when they were finally forced to surrender, some two thousand 
students and professors were arrested and subjected to brutal 
treatment at the hands of police officials. 

It is undoubtedly true that this courageous and dramatic re- 
sistance of Argentine educational institutions to the dictatorship, 
highlighting the fundamental antagonism between the govern- 
mental system of the military rulers and the essential human free- 
doms, was largely responsible for Perén’s withdrawal from all his 
governmental posts on October 9. In the gallant age-long struggle 
for freedom to speak and teach the truth as one sees it—fearlessly 
and without externally imposed restraints—Argentine educators 
and students, who had first-hand proof of the inextricable connec- 
tion between academic freedom and all the other human freedoms, 
added a worthy chapter. 

After Perdn’s resignation from the government, decrees were 
issued reopening the nation’s universities and reinstating the dis- 
missed faculty members and the teachers in the secondary schools. 
A large proportion, however, of Argentine educators and the rank 
and file of Argentine students, taught by their hard experiences 
with the military government, resisted Perén’s efforts to be chosen 
president in the elections which, after much delay and equivoca- 
tion, were finally set for February 24, 1946. Student groups in 
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several of the universities openly worked “for the overthrow of the 
military dictatorship and for coordination of all popular and 
democratic forces to repudiate the imposition of official candi- 
dates,” namely Per6én. In this campaign they received inspiring 
encouragement from some of their formerly exiled professors, in- 
cluding Dr. Palacios, who returned to their universities once more 
to make sure that not only academic freedom but all the other 
civil freedoms should be reestablished in their country. 


Vil 


With the election of Perén to the presidency by a popular vote of 
$5 to 45 per cent of the Argentine electorate, the worst forebodings 
of the defenders of academic freedom began to be realized. After 
considerable agitation by Perén’s newspaper organs and his 
Laborista Party, all six of the national universities were again 
placed under government interventors by a decree of May 2; of 
the six interventors appointed, at least four were known to be 
strongly nationalistic in their views. As a protest against this 
action of the government, Dr. Palacios and several other professors 
resigned from their university positions and a new series of student 
strikes began in all the universities, continuing from one to seven 
days. The educational theories which President Perén set forth in 
his address at the opening session of the new national Congress on 
June 26 last were considered ominous. The fact that the univer- 
sities had backed the losing side in the national elections, Perén 
charged, “demonstrated their absolute separation from the people 
and the most complete ignorance of their necessities and aspira- 
tions.” “A great majority of the professors,” he said, “‘by reason of 
their training or of their age (frequently also of their economic 
position) have reactionary views. ... Meanwhile the people go 
marching on championing new ideas.” Perén demanded, therefore, 
that the universities bring their teaching into conformity with 
“the majority sentiment of the Nation.” Preparing the way for 
government domination of Argentine education, he declared that 
“the rector or the councillors [of a university] who are designated 
by an Executive Power freely chosen by the people will conform to 
the prevailing tendencies and in that sense will be perfectly demo- 
cratic.” 
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Steps are already being taken to implement Perén’s dictum. It 
was announced in November that the interventor of the University 
of Cuyo had ordered the dismissal of seven professors, that the 
University of Cérdoba had dismissed thirteen, and that the inter- 
ventor of the University of the Litoral had removed eight profes- 
sors from the faculty of the National Industrial School. Student 
strikes have again been called in protest against these government 
measures. Per6n’s Five-Year Plan, which is scheduled to go into 
operation in January, 1947, places the entire educational system of 
the country under presidential control. All teachers will be ap- 
pointed and curricula selected by a National Council of Education 
appointed by Perén, and the rector of each university will be 
designated by him. Professors and students who have been making 
militant efforts for more than three years to preserve academic 
freedom as well as other freedoms in Argentina are taking a dim 
view of the future. 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY' 


By W. S. TAYLOR 
Smith College 


“America isn’t a democracy. I can’t drive my car down the 
left side of Main Street without getting arrested!” 

These words were spoken in early 1939 by a German whom we 
shall call Brodt. He was a teacher of German in an American 
college. Since coming to America he had visited his homeland 
every summer. At the moment he was showing a motion picture 
of the Nazi youth program to a small club of business and pro- 
fessional men. 

Evidently Brodt understood the Nazi program far better than 
he understood democracy. His faith in what that program would 
mean to German youth, to Germany, and to the world, was touch- 
ing. His notion that democracy means that each man should do 
as he chooses was surprising—until one reflected that it is easy to 
confuse democracy with anarchy, and that to confuse democracy 
with anarchy would help any person to espouse an authoritarian 
system. 

Every one of the men who were listening to Brodt was American 
born, American educated, and apparently devoted to “‘the Ameri- 
can dream.” None of them, however, seemed ready to match 
Brodt’s understanding of the Nazi program with any clear under- 
standing of democracy. Probably several of these men had sup- 
posed that, since democracy means liberty, it does mean that each 
man should do as he pleases, in the economic realm at least. Prob- 
ably several others had taken democracy to mean a fantastic con- 
dition in which everybody should decide everything. 

In what follows, we undertake to mark off anarchy and despot- 
ism and to descry what democracy essentially is. 


Adapted, by permission, from the Journal of Social Psychology, November, 
1945. 
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II 


Anarchy means that each person should do as he pleases. Prob- 
ably every one of us, when some authoritative person was in the 
way, has wished for anarchy. The anarchist seems to assume that 
every person is good so long as he neither governs nor is governed 
by another, and that for anyone to govern another is to spoil both 
the governor and the governed. The tender-minded anarchist 
would teach all who are governed to make their governors un- 
necessary. The tough-minded anarchist would teach the governed 
to make their governors nonexistent. Every anarchist expects 
every person who lives under anarchy to be so considerate and so 
tolerant that no one will be in anyone’s way. 

Upon reflection, it seems clear that only disembodied spirits, 
desert islanders, and sequestered saints, respectively, can live in 
anarchy. Disembodied spirits can live in anarchy because they 
are immaterial, hence cannot be in one another’s way. Desert 
islanders can live in anarchy because they are too widely separated 
to be in one another’s way. Sequestered saints can live in anarchy 
because every saint tries not to be in anyone’s way. Any un- 
sequestered saints, however, who might attempt to live in anarchy 
would be crowded off the earth by the nonsaints. 

Adam himself was an anarchist until he undertook to live with 
Eve. Eve, likewise, was an anarchist until she undertook to live 
with Adam. Their children labored for anarchy anew, but Adam 
and Eve would not subscribe. Since the family survived, and the 
times were primitive, it seems likely that they lived under patri- 
archal, matriarchal, parental, or some other form of despotism. 


III 


Despotism is primarily a defense against anarchy. 

Despotism means that each person should do what the despot, 
or his supporting clique, pleases. Probably every one of us, at 
some time when an obstructionist was in the way, has wished to be 
or to own and operate a despot. The despotist seems to assume 
that few persons are made to govern and that most are made to be 
governed. 

Despotism requires a certain simplicity of interests. In par- 
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ticular, the despot must be content to live with a population of 
slaves. Thus both despot and slaves are debarred from full free- 
dom and from the company of free men. Despotism seems ideal 
for all such as have rather simple interests and no readiness to 
understand what democracy means. 


IV 


Democracy is primarily a defense against despotism. 

This appears in many traditional statements of democracy. 
For example: “Freedom has a thousand charms to show, That 
slaves, howe’er contented, never know.” “A free multitude is 
guided more by hope than fear; a conquered one, more by fear 
than hope; inasmuch as the former aims at making use of life, the 
latter but at escaping death.” “Liberty, equality, fraternity.” 
“The worth and dignity and creative capacity of the individual.” 
“All for each, and each for all.” ‘‘Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

Quite likely, as Bellamy suggested, the founders of democracy 
were more aware of getting away from despotism than of approach- 
ing something else. What that something is is revealed consider- 
ably in the characteristic practices of democracy. 

Apparently every democracy attempts to realize the following 
practices: maximal freedom for each individual, considering all 
individuals; free competition of ideas; essential education for all; 
majority control of laws and governors, including, ultimately, ma- 
jority choice of any constitution, bill of rights, or “law above the 
laws;” government by law; individual equality before the law; 
recognition of individual differences in capacities; individual re- 
sponsibility according to capacity; reward, in satisfaction at least, 
according to use of capacity; fellow feeling; advancement of truth, 
beauty, and goodness; and achievement of harmonious happiness. 

The statements and the practices of democracy reveal trends 
which show what democracy is from three points of view, namely, 
individual, social, and cosmic. 

From the individual point of view, democracy is the way for 
every person to live as fully and richly, to have as much individual 
power, perfection, and happiness, to be as well-developed a person, 
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as possible. Thus democracy is the way for every person to be his 
best. 

The immature person tries to be his best through satisfying, by 
his own efforts, his selfish interests. He learns, however, that to 
be one’s best requires help both from and to others. Accordingly, 
from the social point of view, democracy is cooperative self-reali- 
zation. 

Cooperative self-realization means sharing in constructive enter- 
prise. Such enterprise may be primarily religious, as in the early 
Congregational churches; political, as in the early United States; 
economic, as in the mutual insurance companies and the cooper- 
ative societies; educational, as in certain adult study groups; 
recreational, as in various sports organizations; or a combination 
of interests, as in the later democratic nations. Whatever the 
enterprise or the combination of enterprises, in so far as it is con- 
structive, it is a part, and a most creative part, of evolution. 
Accordingly, from the cosmic point of view, democracy is sharing 
in creative evolution. 

These three definitions of democracy are really synonymous: 


broadly considered, the way for every person to be his best is 
through cooperative self-realization, which means sharing in cre- 
ative evolution; and sharing in creative evolution means cooper- 
ative self-realization, the way for every person to be his best. 
Moreover, each of the definitions formulates living, living most 
abundantly. It follows that the three definitions can be reduced 
to one, namely: Democracy is the most progressive living. 


If democracy reduces to the most progressive living, then, since 
all living is concerned with some form of survival, democracy must 
make for survival. Democracy does make for survival more 
surely than does any other mode of living. 

Democracy makes for survival because it makes individuals and 
groups most fit to survive. More than any other system, democ- 
racy makes self-directing men—men who develop and defend 
themselves, their group, and their larger interests, steadfastly and 
intelligently. Also, more than any other system, democracy 
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makes an enlightened group—a group in which each individual 
enjoys a place, understands the group needs, and works together 
with his fellows in common interests. 

Democracy makes for survival particularly through replacing 
physical struggle with ideational struggle, through the free com- 
petition of ideas. Darwin pointed out that continental species 
are more robust than island species, because continents support 
larger numbers, hence allow more favorable variations to appear 
and survive. In like manner a democracy is an intellectual conti- 
nent, smaller or larger according to how inclusive and complete 
the democracy is: a continent which encourages ideas to grow up 
and compete freely, that the best may survive and help the democ- 
racy to survive. Any despotism, on the other hand, is an intel- 
lectual island which allows relatively few ideas to grow up, and 
consequently reduces the struggle between ideas and gains less 
help from them. In this respect any despotism, from the despot- 
ism of “only one party and only one policy within the party” to 
the despotism of the toughest dictator, is on a level with a con- 
ventional finishing school in which immature minds are protected 
from tabooed ideas. Democracy is more realistic, robust, and 
adaptable. 

Democracy makes for survival also through its advantage in 
understanding other systems. Every democrat understands an- 
archy and despotism. He has observed them both, sometimes in 
himself, and often at the zoo, in barnyards, among immature 
persons, and in mature persons who have regressive moods if not 
psychoses. The democrat understands anarchy and despotism 
much as the normal person understands color-blindness; namely, 
through observing grays himself and seeing how the color-blind 
take the world to be gray. Through understanding color-blind- 
ness, the normal person becomes a more confirmed seer of colors. 
Likewise, through understanding anarchy and despotism, the 
democrat becomes a more confirmed democrat. The converse, 
however, is not true: the despotist, for example, cannot really 
understand democracy and remain a despotist, any more than a 
color-blind person can understand colors and remain color-blind. 
Except when abnormally deprived of vision, to understand color 
is to be a seer of colors. Likewise, to understand democracy is to 
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be a democrat, eager to defend and advance democracy against 
contrary tendencies. 

Finally, democracy itself tends to survive through its great 
propensity to inherit the earth, not for special individuals or a 
favored group but for all individuals—the world group. This 
does not mean that democracy is a word which can dissolve all 
problems of overpopulation, ambition, and other individual and 
group conflicts. It means that the democrat is most fitted to 
understand that a weed is a plant for which man has not found 
a use; that a human enemy represents failure to discover common 
interest; and that, in Spinoza’s phrase, “nothing is so useful to 
man as man.” It means, too, that other nations are far more will- 
ing to be absorbed by a democracy than by a despotism. 

As Spinoza said: 


Let satirists laugh their fill at human affairs, let theologians rail, 
and let misanthropes do their utmost to extol a rude and churlish 
life, let them heap contempt on men and praises on beasts; when 
all is said, they will find that men can satisfy their own needs best 
by mutual help, and that only by uniting their forces can they 
escape from the dangers that on every side beset them.... Nothing 
more excellent, I say, can be sought by men towards maintaining 
their being than that all should so agree in all things as that the 
minds and bodies of all should make up as it were one mind and 
body, and all together seek the common interest of all. Hence it 
follows that men who are governed by reason, or who seek their 
own interest after the guidance of reason, desire nothing for them- 
selves which they desire not for other men; and therefore also they 
be just, faithful, and honorable. 


Evidently democracy embodies what Perry calls ‘“‘the creed of 
harmonious happiness.” ‘This creed, he says, “invites a complete 
disclosure of the actual interests of men and of the causes by which 
they may be most abundantly satisfied.... It represents the one 
common enterprise in which all men have a stake.””! 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, ... Shall Not Perish from the Earth (New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1940). 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES— 
THE HUMANITIES TODAY 


By PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


University of Wisconsin 


Long ago, when I was a very small boy, my parents were 
living in India. During one hot season I remember there was 
brought to our home a young man who the Indians said had been 
rescued from a wolf-pack with which he had been running since 
childhood. All traces of humanity except its frame were gone. 
He crouched like a wolf. His body was scarred and bent like those 
of his foster brothers. He scorned clothes, and no house was tight 
enough to confine him. His voice was an inarticulate imitation 
of wolfish sounds. He was, except in shape, a wolf. What was 
the wolf boy’s fate after he was returned to humanity I do not 
know. Itisa terrifying thought how easily and quickly the human 
returns to the brute—once the environment is favorable. 

It has happened, on a large scale in history. It took five cen- 
turies to begin the recovery of what was lost to civilization when 
the ancient world went down under the barbarian. Those Vandals 
and Goths and Huns had in one thing at least the advantage of the 
wolf-boy. The monuments of civilization were all about them, 
and its institutions and tradition. The libraries were filled with 
the works of poet and philosopher, who had given life its values. 
But whether it was the supineness of its defenders, or something 
wanting in their moral and physical hygiene, those who should 
have been alert to defend were weak, compromising, and paralyzed 
by alarm. Its recovery cost civilization a thousand years. 

It is not idle speculation or a parlor guessing game, this question 
of the possibility of the fate of the wolf-boy or of ancient Rome 
overtaking this world of ours in this our twentieth century. It 
might not come suddenly—the abyss would be hidden from us by 
promises and complacency. Our institutions would not be guillo- 
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tined in a night and we left in a chaos of uncertainty and terror. 
The first step of the descent into the abyss would be a loss of faith 
in ourselves, the call instead for an authority, a supporting shoulder 
in the emergency, some firm institution that shall assume for us 
the responsibility of pronouncing judgment, and whose will, like 
children, we can accept as a father’s. Or it might, with some, take 
the form of cynical, hard-boiled misbelief in man’s competency, a 
cynicism which will hold its peace only before the mouthing of 
some self-proclaimed leader. Such things are and have been. 
Timidity, defeatism, and cynicism, where else have we needed to 
look for the cause of a Hitler or Mussolini? 


II 


What has all this to do with our subject, the humanities, and, 
above all, their place in the days to come, when out of the debris 
of the past and present we shall strive to build a habitation that 
shall endure? What has it to do? Everything. To one who 
loves human nature and is uplifted in heart as he saw it yesterday 
vindicating its ancient faith, it is the most important subject in the 
world. How shall we make secure the faith, how shall we pass 
along to children and grandchildren its story, unless we pledge 
ourselves again and again never to relax our faith in the essential 
excellence of human nature and its human institutions? This, 
and this alone, is the function of those disciplines we call the hu- 
manities. 

All civilization, whether wisely directed or not, is, after all, only 
a state of mind. Its institutions, whether democratic or play- 
things of a dictator, are only the effort, successful or unsuccessful, 
to translate this state of mind into rules of a game and to make 
them prevail. Sometimes we mistake the instrument for the 
agent, thinking of the rules of the game as the essential and the 
state of mind as of little or no consequence. We were dangerously 
near this heresy in those dark days of fumblings and feeble faith 
after the first world war. We were talking for a time of an 
achieved paradise, a dream that had its shattering end; and it 
took a second and greater war to awaken us to the real issue. 
Shall this be followed by a second forgetting? 
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There are signs aplenty that we may fare no better. Already 
there are planners, “state planners” for the future, who are at 
work designing new gadgets that will make our lives one perfect 
round of comfort and recreation. Panis et circenses—bread and 
circuses—the pabulum that kept the Roman populace quiet during 
the slow decline of the Roman Empire. Is the next chapter of our 
history to be marked only by chromium-plated stoves and sinks, 
new speeds and designs in automobiles and airplanes, and tele- 
vision to make radio more alluring? Are we again to measure 
civilization and progress by gadgets, and the worthiness of our 
state by its material comforts? Is there not a danger that this 
can again become the unconscious burden of our education: edu- 
cation for material efficiency. “The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” “Without vision a people perish.” Are we not 
today facing that momentous issue? It can be so, unless we 
awaken to a full understanding of the meaning and place of the 
humanities. 

Yet, there was never a time when the need for the humanities 
was more widely shared. “Hungry sheep,” a “people without 
vision,’—never was this hunger, this lack, more painfully felt. 
There is more blind groping today, desperate groping, for some 
value, some faith that will be secure against the flux of time, some 
anchorage of souls where we can ride out the tempest. 

Can we, today, in the humanities find a faith and an abiding 
refuge? Can they prepare us to cope with life rather than retire 
from its danger? This is our challenge, the most urgent challenge 
of education: to discover a good to which we can rededicate the 
curriculum in the years to come. It must put moral values above 
material. If we were yesterday, in the words of E. M. Forster, 
rather more concerned with “developed minds” than with the 
heart, we must restore the balance. The mind has its values and 
they can never be ignored. We can never have room for intel- 
lectual feebleness. But the heart, too, has its values; and treason 
to its rightful claims can be followed by tragedy. 

“Developed minds and undeveloped hearts.” ‘Thus Forster de- 
scribes the past half century, with the result that the resources of 
science have been dedicated to the destruction of humanity and 
employed with the ultimate of brute cunning. To build against 
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this in the future, to what shall we look except to an education 
that shall see humanity in its full perspective, moral as well as eco- 
nomic and material? Yes, and with a faith in values that know 
not the boundaries of time or space. Values that are absolute. 
This is the old and ever new problem of the humanities. The old 
wine must be preserved in new bottles, the old faith in the moral 
and intellectual excellence of human nature must discipline and 
renew itself in this ever-renewing world. 

The humanities. How often we use this word—but how seldom 
do we pause for its meaning. All will grant that they have much 
to do with philosophy, art and literature, but what have they in 
common with the social sciences? And what with the natural 
sciences, with their laboratories and infinite measurements? In 
separating these from the humanities and putting them into a 
separate region are we not doing an injury to both? For the old 
tradition, since the days of the Greeks to almost our own time, had 
no such procrustean bed upon which it measured the disciplines of 
mind and heart. The mediaeval trivium and quadrivium in- 
cluded mathematics and astronomy and physics, as well as music 
and rhetoric. Over the door of Plato’s academy was carved the 
motto, “Let him not enter who knows no geometry.” It was the 
tradition of all Greek philosophy to bring the complete training of 
mind and heart and imagination into one discipline. It is modern 
specialization—inescapable, no doubt—that has built up depart- 
ments and frontiers. Are frontiers necessary? 

To venture a loose definition, let us say that any study that has 
human value, that can and should be seen in the human perspec- 
tive, that touches mind and imagination, can and should be one 
of the humanities. Among these Science, above all Social Science, 
has as human aright as Art or Philosophy. To be sure, there is a 
difference. The function of Art is to discover and communicate 
order, meaning, and value in the world of the imagination. Is not 
Science, likewise, concerned with a parallel search for order, mean- 
ing, and value in the world of phenomena, including ourselves and 
human society? And as for Philosophy, is it not a mediator be- 
tween the two, in its way, and an effort to discover a similar order, 
meaning, and value in the intellectual and moral world? And is 
not the whole human discipline—I am with design leaving out of 
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three, Art, Science, Philosophy, sister activities of the human 
mind? 


Ill 


I hope it will not be unprofitable to examine the place of these 
three a little more closely. I would like to call them ramparts, 
built by man, against the chaos of life. Experience in the raw is 
multitudinous, without meaning or order or value. Like an un- 
charted country, it is full of the peril of the unexpected. It is only 
as man has recorded in his tradition his gradual conquest that he 
has been enabled to make his peace with life—and his Art, Science, 
and Philosophy are the terms of his conquest. 

The story of the victories recorded by Art need not long detain 
us. That early artist who on the walls of his cave with red crayon 
drew the effigy of his arch enemy, the sabre-tooth tiger, was prob- 
ably quite unaware of his first use of the imagination, and how 
with its aid he could, in a manner, be victorious over his enemy, 
and communicate the thrill of his victory to his admiring fellows. 
He was not thinking of Art as an ornament, a picture. The 
dreaded enemy, drawn by his imagination, was no longer a thing 
of terror, but an object of value. From the wild life of the forest 
he had brought it within the order and peace of his household, to 
be inspected by him and his fellows at their pleasure and in safety. 
To this extent, in the work of his imagination, he had created at 
least one bulwark against the terrors of the forest. That first poet 
recorded in scripture who composed the Song of the Well was no 
soloist entertaining his friends. This song was an imaginative 
communal digging and a communal celebration of its victory over 
the dry wilderness—an imaginative victory over thirst, the desert’s 
implacable enemy. ‘The imagination that can give richness and 
scope to a people’s life, can bring the thrill of victory or solace in 
defeat, plays a part, and a large one, in the tradition of the humani- 
ties. 

Art has for its substance life, and to it, as recreated by the imagi- 
Nation, it gives order, meaning, and value. Its danger, and it is a 


consideration the important discipline of religion—is not the whole 
human discipline, in one way or other, concerned with all of these 
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very great one, is that it can speak falsely of life, or give little 
opportunity for larger and richer imaginative living. That saying 
by an ancient Greek lawgiver, “Let me write the songs of a people 
and you can make its laws,” has a depth of meaning we must never 
lose sight of. Without this tradition of Art there would be no 
meaning, no human value, in the splendor of a sunset or in a human 
drama. It took millenia of discipline before humanity learned to 
raise eyes to the evening sky. It took other millenia for man to 
understand the tragedy of an Oedipus or Hamlet. Are we in the 
way of losing this power today? Is our teaching of literature and 
the arts alert always to this first and supreme issue? Should not 
this be the reason why we teach the classics? 

We will all agree on the necessity of the classics for the freeing 
of the imagination and the development of its power. But the 
question has been raised, and this time by T. S. Eliot, what is a 
classic; and like Ste. Beuve, nearly a century ago, he too offers his 
touchstones, his tests. It is not my purpose to discuss what he 
means by “maturity of mind,” of “manner,” of “language,” and of 
“literature.” Still less do 1 want now to argue about his choice of 
Virgil as the supreme classic, the European “defense of freedom 
against chaos.” All I would offer now in the way of a definition 
has already been implied. A classic is a work that possesses the 
power that makes for order, meaning, and value, in their supreme 
manifestation, in the world of the imagination. The supreme 
examples of the power of the human imagination are our classics. 
They are limited to no certain time or people, nor is there any law 
yet discernible which tells of their coming. They are, and the 
human race takes heart and is uplifted. They take their features 
from their times and place, but are all of the stuff of common hu- 
manity in its tradition of excellence, and they belong to all time. 
Unlike miracles, their day is never over, they flourish in the light 
of common day as well as in the mists of the past, and the human 
race will never be too old to produce one. 

And Science—we forget sometimes that Science is also a human 
and humane product. We are tempted to talk of it as though the 
scientist were a discoverer, something like a searcher for four-leaf 
clovers. As though its laws were only waiting, like buried fossils, 
their fortunate discoverer. But it is not the fossils that create 
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their science; it is what the scientist’s imagination does with the 
fossils. Science, too, is looking for order, meaning, and value in 
the world in which we live. Like poetry, science is likewise a 
human activity, and the world it surveys is just that far short of 
chaos as it has been able through painstaking inquiry to discover 
orderly answers. To discover the answer, to pluck it out of the 
beard of chaos, the scientist needs imagination and vision. The 
answer is not in the rocks and their fossils; it is a vision that, 
from the hint laid bare by his pick, flames in his own response. 
The stars moved on their way for aeons before Newton, but who 
had the vision of the order of their going, or the imagination that 
could name in it the formulae of a new mathematics? 

A university president once in a careless moment described the 
scientist as a “pebble picker.” He is, for each pebble is full of the 
secret of the universe, to the eye that can see. And from his pain- 
staking labor he is enabled to lift his eyes to the majesty of order 
and law and their human understanding and value. Who would 
exclude the world of science from a high place in the humanities 
now and in the future? 

Finally, the third sister, Philosophy. It is not by accident that 
into the pattern of Plato’s great book, the Repudlic, are interwoven 
the threads of these three great human activities, Science, Art, 
and Philosophy, and of these the greatest is Philosophy. For 
neither will Art be true, nor Science guided to worthy issues, unless 
they have the inspiration of a worthy Philosophy. This for the 
moment we have defined as meaning, order, and value in the intel- 
lectual and moral world. The story of human progress is strewn 
with system upon system of philosophy; and people in days past 
have gone to war, as today, to make their philosophies prevail. 

Later it may be borne in on the student that Philosophy, like 
Art, is in its origin an attitude toward life—the fruit rather of 
many attitudes. It can be, and frequently is, born in a vision. 
A vision when the multiple complexity of life and being suddenly 
falls into pattern, as a landscape takes on form for the imagination 
of the artist. The philosopher then sees the meaning and value 
of the all. He has discovered himself in a world fitted and hospit- 
able for his living. He has come to terms with life and nature, 
and to him the meanest flower that blows is associated somehow 
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in pattern with the power that moves the sun and every star. A 
rich philosophy is the comment on this vision, a vision that carries 
with it some attitude toward life, that can in turn be translated 
into conduct, and furnish a clue to values. 

Who then can pronounce with convincingness which is the final 
or most nearly true philosophy? The very richness of their 
variety testifies to the richness and variety of life and to the multi- 
tude of its possible attitudes and manners of acceptance. But 
any philosophy that degrades man, or pronounces an adverse judg- 
ment against him and his place in the world, is a betrayal of its 
origin. For the world in which man lives is his own creation; 
the order, meaning, and value he discovers in it he finds first of all 
in himself and then transfers to all he beholds. 


IV 


Each of these varied activities of the human mind and imagina- 
tion is a bulwark that man from his earliest beginnings has 


built against chaos. The bulwarks change pattern and are re- 
placed by others. They are of the essence of time and fleeting 
experience, to be ever renewed, enlarged, and strengthened. But 
the human personality that creates them endures and defies time. 

The very magnitude of the effort and the value of the result 
induce an attitude of awe. Without venturing into the world of 
the supernatural we can call it inspiration, for it testifies to the 
excellence of man. Was it not the scientist Kepler who exclaimed, 
after he had discovered the mathematical formula that gave each 
planet its place and prescribed its motion, “Now I think the 
thoughts of God.”” These studies, full of human value and testi- 
fying to human greatness, are the humanities. They are the 
fruits of man’s experience and are a state of mind. Like the lode- 
stone they communicate this state of mind to all who come within 
their power. 

No curriculum is complete without meeting the human needs 
corresponding to this threefold activity—Art, Science, Philosophy. 
The ideal is for each to be in its place, and all working for harmony 
in the forming of harmonious personality. In this connection 
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I would like to quote from Pascal, in whom these three faculties 
were united in an edifying degree: 


One should not be able to say that he is a mathematician, nor a 
pulpit orator, nor eloquent, but that he is a man of culture; this 
universal quality alone it is that pleases me. It is a bad sign when 
on seeing a man one remembers his book. I would rather that on 
the meeting, one were conscious of no single quality, unless the 
occasion to put it to use demanded it. 


The danger, on the other hand, of overemphasis of one of the 


three is as vividly set forth in an early day of Science by the poet 
Shelley: 


We have more moral, political and historical wisdom than we know 
how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific and economi- 
cal knowledge than can be accommodated to the just distribution 
of the produce which it multiplies. We want the creative faculty 


to imagine that which we know; we want the generous impulse to 
act that which we imagine. 


Shelley wrote this in the dismal days following a world war. 
But this danger is ten times more serious today, for we have 
tragically expiated its consequences and the end is not yet. 


But—and we return to the question with which we began— 
where in all these humanities, with their multiple complexity, can 
we discover an Absolute, a truth above time and change, a norm 
by which all can be measured and valued? Where in a world of 
fleeting human hopes and incomplete work, a world yesterday that 
seemed destined for chaos, where amid the confusion and raucous 
voices, can man discover a truth, some creed, some firm anchorage 
of faith, that in security he may ride out the storm? ‘The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.”” ‘‘Without vision a people perish.” 
Will the humanities provide food for the hungry heart and vision 
in a night of black confusion? 

It is, of all questions today, I believe the most serious. It re- 
lates itself quite appropriately to the renewed request for a religion, 
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that moves thinkers as varied as Jacques Maritain, T. S. Eliot, and 
Aldous Huxley. But this renewal of a search for religion, and its 
support in the hour of trial, is not my search today, and for obvious 
reasons. Rather my faith and my question center about this 
single all-important question for all who love the university and 
its office. Can the humanities offer a vision and a faith, a light, 
and a hand for guidance in our torn world? 

To this question there can be only one answer: in the ideal of 
human excellence. Witness Pascal: “In spite of all the miseries 
that afflict us, that hold us by the throat, we possess an instinct, 
not to be repressed, which raises us aloft.” May I quote also an 
ancient Greek critic and philosopher, quite anonymous, whom to- 
day we call Longinus. He too lived in a day of dissolving values 
and fleeting faiths. 


Nature has appointed us men to be no base or ignoble animals. . . . 
She implants in our souls the unconquerable love of whatever is 
elevated and more divine than we. Wherefore, not even the en- 
tire universe suffices for the thought and contemplation within the 
reach of the human mind. 


How much vaster the scope of human effort today. What 
riches have been harvested, from this ideal of human excellence. 
It is not a static ideal but grows in power and richness as the human 
world is enlarged through its instruments. 

Science today may stand confused at the multiplicity and variety 
of the world it is rediscovering, a world once thought simple and 
uniform. Art may restlessly and impatiently chide the vagaries 
of the human imagination, and reveal no certain pattern in its 
creation. Even Philosophy today may confess itself uncertain 
and profess an incompetence that would have pained Plato. But 
behind these, his activities, there is man the creator with his power 
and passion for beauty, righteousness, and truth. This image 
defies the flux of time and the kaleidoscope of history. It rises 
above the circumlocutions of Philosophy and the vagaries of Art 
and the bewilderments of an uncertain Science. It is at work 
today defending its eternal value as always it has done in the crises 
of history. And any supernaturally revealed religion can only 
confirm man’s faith in himself and in his eternal value. And with- 
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out this faith what respect can there be for the revelations of 
religion? 

Democracy was nurtured upon the humanities. It exalts the 
unique excellence of man, and his long tradition that is revealed in 
them. We forget also that it is always in peril. For it is ever at 
war with another tradition, as active as it is sinister: the Satanic 
tradition of man the wolf. It must be ever an alert and active 
faith, for between it and its mortal enemy there can be no com- 
promise. May I close with a line, again from that ancient Greek 
we call Longinus? He wrote in a day of advancing tyranny and 
decaying faith in human nature. These are his words: “For 
democracy is the nursing mother of genius.”’ It is also the nursing 
mother of the humanities, for these are the weapons man has forged 
for his conquest of chaos. No people can be great who lack a faith, 
and where can be discovered a greater faith than in man himself; 
but it must be a faith as widespread as humanity, and shared by 
all—a world of believers—believers in the excellence of human 
nature, as it is revealed in the long but inspiring human tradition. 


This is the old wine. Let us see to it that it will have worthy new 
bottles. 
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STATE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


By F. C. HAYES 


University of Florida 


Fifteen serious college professors filed into the committee room 
and sat around the table. At the head sat a professional Educator 
(state supported). He looked tired, like a father who has paced 
the floor all night with the baby. As he spoke, we realized that 
his Southern accent had been overstuffed at Big Northern Teach- 
ers College. Neologisms he had never known before his summer 
trips north came from his lips. He spoke with difficulty, as if his 
Educational jargon got in the way of his natural vocabulary. 

“Gentlemen, the state of Catawba has brought you here to con- 
sider ways and means to improve teacher education. Basic to any 
teacher education is the human material from which teachers will 
be developed. A primary concern, therefore, is the teaching per- 
sonnel itself. The following are proposed as traits and qualifi- 
cations which any good teacher should possess: 


Common sense 
Interest in people 
Sanity 
Clean finger nails 
Pleasing voice 
Resourcefulness 
Ability 
Does anyone have any addition to make to this list?” 

“My point of view,’ said someone, “‘is that the education of a 
teacher is never a completed task. Any other point of view would 
be static, deadening, if not fatal. A growing teacher may be de- 
fined as one who is growing in his or her view of and mastery of 
knowledges—subject matter or curriculum—and of the principles 
and methods of using them in the education of children, and who, 
himself or herself, is constantly becoming a person of greater 
worth.” 
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“Myself,” said a professor of Education, “I am a great believer 
in records. This is the age of 3 x § cards. For each teacher I 
would have card records such as photograph, age, weight, height, 
sex, health, church affiliation, appearance, emotional control, 
voice, evidences of creativeness and character, whether educa- 
tional-minded or not, whether can coach football or not, whether 
can teach Sunday school or not, efc.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said the art professor from Chivydivy College, 
“we must not forget art. Both in conception and practice, art is 
undergoing many changes. Art teachers nowadays should strive 
continually to grow in the ability to guide children in creative ex- 
pression. Children should be encouraged to plan their own ac- 
tivities. High-school students should be led to realize that art 
principles can be applied to all phases of everyday life—in the 
household furnishings, in the kitchen, in community planning, 
etc.” 

“Most boys probably think art is sissy,” said the Doctor of 
Philosophy in Physical Education. “I’m for building organic fit- 
ness today and tomorrow through activities definitely selected to 
build strength, vigor, and capacity. I believe in healthful school 
living, including attention to the social and emotional tone of the 
classroom, to school dumping grounds, and to lots of 100% Ameri- 
can games. All our program should be directed toward individual 
personal development of the individual.” 

“That,” said the teacher of Home Economics, “‘is exactly the 
same objective as ours. We encourage the integration of the 
individual and his home life, and understanding of, and greater 
ability to make the best use of, individual and family resources. 
Thus the individual, as a thoughtful participant in the use of home 
resources, contributes to happy family life. Our program con- 
cerns (1) food for the family, (2) maintenance of health, (3) cloth- 
ing for the family, (4) living together as democrats, (5) making 
surroundings livable and attractive.” 

“T’d like to report for Business,” said the professor of Business. 
“Basic Business Education embraces those common economic 
knowledges, understandings and appreciations which are necessary 
for an individual to have in order to live happily, intelligently, and 
fully in present-day society. Our teachers acquaint pupils with 
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the Kiwanis, the Rotary, and the Lions, and thus they learn to 
imitate the ideal practices of the backbone of America, the busi- 
nessman.”” 

“That’s a very fine way to put it,” said the chairman. “Do you 
all have any suggestions as to how to carry your plan through?” 

The professor of Business nodded and said, “Oh, yes. We've 
thought the problem through. First, visits by students to the 
local town’s stores; second, preparing a window display of ladies’ 
underwear; thirdly, cleaning the typewriter; fourth, correction 
of errors on copy (for example, if you make a mistake in typing 
the stencil, you should correct the mistake by using correction 
fluid); fifth, counting the number of stores in town; sixth, new 
names must be found to give dignity to labor; this is the idea of 
our textbook. Its opening sentence reads, “The primary function 
of this text is to train students to become intelligent over-the-counter- 
sales-people. The old name, of course, was clerk, which must be 
abandoned.” 

“An excellent idea,” said the chairman. ‘And now will the 
section on philosophy and religion report?” 

“Mr. Chairman, our aims, like those in physical education and 
home economics, are to stimulate the growth of the individual 
through acquaintance with the meaning of life at its best and deep- 
est reality. We seek to challenge the individual personality to an 
active expression of this ideal in his or her life work. In light of 
the records of the history of man in his human and divine relations 
we feel that the teacher of our children should study in college the 
record of the Bible story and the content of great religious thought 
and moments in history. This is not to be studied as history, as 
search for truth, or as literature, although it is excellent material 
in these fields. The Bible should be studied as a book of religious 
revelation and as a record of men and women of all ages to a more 
abundant life. The teacher who imparts knowledge of life to 
others must have the greatest number of experiences in his or her 
own life. A greater combination of contacts and meanings, and a 
greater personality, produces a more successful teacher. The re- 
ligion, the ethical standards, and the relative worth of values of the 
teacher will be imparted to the pupils in the process of the formal 
education of knowledge and skills in the required courses.” 
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Similar wise counsel continued to be given throughout the day, 
with only about an hour and a half off for lunch. The secretary of 
the weary professional chairman copied down all that was said, and 
it was printed and distributed at government expense. 

Adjournment was set for 5:00 P. M. At the summing-up, at 
4:45, the chairman was saying, “Professional education is con- 
cerned with those understandings, knowledges, and experiences, 
etc., that relate to the science and art of teaching. It is believed 
the professional education may be organized along functional lines 
which would make a more dygamic and integrated program. A 
philosophy of education shou serve as a criterion for relating of 
procedures and devices and provide an over-all understanding. 
Now, practical thinking, democratic school living, workshops, 
community projects, visits to local fertilizer factories, etc... .”” 

It was a pity that there wasn’t time left at 5:00 P. M. for the 
report of the Greek professor. It did not matter very much, how- 
ever, because there were practically no students of the classics left 
in the state. 

Besides, the wisdom of the classics would soon be discovered all 
over again by the current generation which never had a chance to 
study them, anyway. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR AND THE 
PROFESSOR 


By CLAUDE C. BOWMAN 


Temple University 


Probably every college student has fleeting moments when he 
wonders about the relations of various faculty members to each 
other. It is a fact that students are delighted whenever they 
succeed in stirring up an intellectual feud between professors and 
they grasp eagerly at any small bits of gossip concerning their 
teachers that may be floating about. It is less certain that stu- 
dents speculate concerning relationships between administrative 
officers and faculty. These constitute aspects of the college 
environment that seem remote and mysterious to the average 
undergraduate. Yet the nature of this relationship is highly sig- 
nificant to the morale of both administration and faculty and thus 
ultimately to the success of the whole educational process. 


In the following exposition a few aspects of the relationships 
existing between administrative officers and faculty members are 
analyzed. Some of my material has been gathered from recent 
experience as an administrator-professor hybrid. In this dual réle 
I was able to view many events on the campus from both sides of 
the fence—simultaneously. (Upon resumption of full-time aca- 
demic work, this schizophrenic condition has yielded, fortunately, 
to some degree of personal integration.) On the basis of this 
experience I feel justified in attempting to interpret, with some 
measure of objectivity, the respective purposes and mores of these 
two groups. Least of all would I covet the réle of peacemaker. 
In truth, a modicum of friction is a sign of health on the campus. 
Since the purposes and values of administrators and professors are 
not identical, how can they survey each other without a degree of 
prejudice? 
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II 


It seems to me that the administrator (president, dean) and 
professor are likely to experience some restraint in their relations 
because the former wields authority over the latter. Authority 
easily deteriorates into authoritarianism and, in the whole tradition 
of liberal scholarship, authoritarianism is viewed quite justifiably 
with mistrust. A professor is an individualist and should not be 
otherwise. He thinks for himself—at least he prides himself upon 
the belief that he thinks for himself—and he fears that his superiors 
on the administrative staff may try to restrict this intellectual 
freedom. Moreover, he is a professional man with a self-respect 
that is the psychological counterpart of the status accorded him by 
the community. Asa professional man he is likely to grumble and 
chafe at those in immediate authority. Finally, he is an American 
who has absorbed a democratic tradition that casts a somewhat 
suspicious eye at authority. 

Yet the administrator’s authority over the faculty bears closer 
scrutiny. If administrative officers are devoted to the advance- 
ment of scholarship and teaching, then their fundamental aims are 
in harmony with those of the instructional staff. Presidents and 
deans of this type are the leaders, perhaps the inspiration, of a 
purposeful educational program. Yet even with the best of inten- 
tions to be and remain an educator, the college president, and par- 
ticularly the university president, finds his life cluttered up with a 
thousand duties that bear no very direct relationship to educa- 
tional policy. He must cultivate individuals and groups of pres- 
tige and wealth. He attends an interminable string of dinners, 
makes speeches, trips, contacts. Financial problems harass him 
unceasingly. Politicians, ministers, businessmen, parents, stu- 
dents, and various civic enterprises and organizations will not let 
him rest. Starting out with the best of intentions, the educator- 
president is rapidly deflected into many paths seldom trod by men 
of learning. If, on the other hand, his original interest in edu- 
cational problems is tepid, the deflection is much greater. At the 
very worst, the latter type of president may regard professors as 


idealistic nincompoops who mumble to themselves and forget their 
overshoes. 
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What of the deans? I mean the academic deans, of course. 
(The American university is developing a complicated hierarchy 
of deans that is well-nigh incomprehensible to the poor students 
and their parents.) Here again, if these are men of educational 
vision and purpose, they will exercise a stimulating and beneficient 
leadership among the faculty. Contrariwise, if the dean is pri- 
marily or exclusively concerned with personal status and security, 
his authority may be wielded, not to advance the basic work of the 
institution, but to keep the faculty in its place—and the dean in 
his. 

It should now be clear that the members of a faculty will chafe 
under administrative authority in the one case and cooperate with 
such authority in the other. Give the professors administrative 
leaders whom they respect. Give them men whose working pur- 
poses and ideals are in harmony with their own. Only the cap- 
tious will resent the authority of such men. 

Yet, as suggested a moment ago, it is not easy to effect such a 
unity of purpose. Each group lives in its own environment and 
develops habits and attitudes appropriate to the demands of that 
environment. The professor becomes a narrow specialist in one 
field of abstract knowledge, whereas the administrator must main- 
tain a greater breadth of viewpoint at the expense of depth. The 
good administrator is a practical man of affairs; the professor, if 
he is worth his intellectual salt, is highly theoretical. Of course 
the best administrators are men of vision, but in the day-to-day 
routine of the office they are tied down closely to reality. There 
is an incredible amount of correspondence, conferences, and de- 
tailed planning that requires the mind to maintain a short focus. 
Not so the professor whose value to scholarship can be measured 
by his ability to encompass past, present, and future in the sweep 
of the intellect. I fully realize that, in many matters, the professor 
must be a practical person, but the contrast still remains. This 
contrast in orientation lies at the base of some of the misunder- 
standing and irritation that may develop. For the professor’s 
part, it taxes one’s patience to witness a type of action that seldom 
bites deeply enough to hit bedrock. As a man of immediate 
affairs, the president or dean must deal with persons and situations 
as they are. The practical man is not a reformer. He tends to 
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believe that the status quo (in which he plays a leading part) is 
essentially sound. ‘Our college is doing an excellent job, the 
faculty is good, everybody is reasonably happy,” the administrator 
seems to say. Of course a few minor improvements are needed, 
he will admit. Meanwhile many members of the instructional 
staff are maintaining—among friends—that the college is essen- 
tially unsound in certain particulars, for example, in the matter of 
their own salaries. 

It is not the present intent to take up the cudgel for either 
group. The point to be emphasized here is that misunderstanding 
and frictions may develop because the ideals of the two tend to be 
different and their respective environments make varying demands 
upon them. A professor who has been trained in the scientific 
method will approach a university problem from a point of view 
that differs considerably from that of an administrator who must 
endeavor to preserve some semblance of harmony among conflict- 
ing interest groups. The former proceeds in accordance with the 
criteria of logic, that is, if his scientific training is brought to bear 
upon the problem at hand. The administrator’s orientation is of 


necessity one of tact and expediency. He must deal with many 
individuals and groups and he must consider practical conse- 
quences to each in turn, including himself. 


Ill 


A great deal of the administrator’s time and energy is likely to 
be taken up with promotional effort and encouraging the efforts of 
the staff. If he expects loyalty from the faculty, he must give 
loyalty. ‘This means that he must manifest a real or at least a 
simulated interest in the various projects of professors and de- 
partments. Some of the instructors are emotionally dependent 
types who need continual encouragement and reassurances. 
Others are laboring on pedantic schemes that lack a sense of pro- 
portion. To all of these and many others, the president or dean 
must show some degree of enthusiastic interest and support. Then 
he may have a dozen pet projects of his own that can be carried 
forward each succeeding step only by exuding an enthusiasm that 
he hopes will prove to be contagious. Small wonder that the ad- 
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ministrator falls into the habit of easy praise. He is invited to so 
many affairs where he is expected to utter words of praise and en- 
couragement. Can he fail his constituents? If the professor who 
is quick to call the administrator an old humbug will only put him- 
self in the other’s place, he might be more merciful. Perhaps the 
dean has become no more than a protoplasmic mass of hokum, 
but he probably started out innocently enough merely to praise 
the efforts of the staff. 

For his part, the professor may start out to be a scientist or 
scholar and end up as a spoilsport and a negativist. Even 
second- or third-rate professors have been trained in scholarly 
ideals and, though seldom creative in classroom or in print, still 
they feel considerable respect for intellectual honesty. To such 
men the facile praise of the administrator appears hypocritical, 
particularly when the compliment is directed toward a rival indi- 
vidual or department. The training of the graduate school has 
directed their minds to abstractions, theory, analysis, and criticism. 
The president cannot analyze one of his problems into small bits 
and then walk away leaving the pieces strewn about, but the pro- 
fessor can and does. He can and should. Especially in relation 
to students it is the quality of the professor’s thinking that counts. 
The practical result is the effect upon the mind of the student. 

Accustomed to a type of analysis that drives straight ahead with 
a single regard for truth, the professor surveys the compromises 
and equivocations of the administrative officer with a jaundiced 
eye. This attitude is heightened by the remembrance of occasions 
when he, the faculty member, was promised—at least he took it as 
a definite promise—an increase in salary or an advance in rank 
only to discover later the perfidy of one’s fellow man. Did not the 
dean compliment his work? Did he not admit that the professor 
was worthy of advancement? But there may be fifty other de- 
serving members of the faculty. After a dozen or two have laid 
their carefully constructed verbal strategy before him, he may be 
pardoned for a bit of cant and transparent enthusiasm for this par- 
ticular cause, however righteous. If he should allow all of these 
faculty problems, great and small, to sink deeply into his soul, he 
would die a broken man before his next birthday. 

It is undeniable that the orientation of the academic man differs 
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markedly from that of the administrator. How long would the 
social scientists maintain the interest and respect of their students 
if the latter perceived that answers were dictated altogether by 
considerations of tact? Students have a right to objectivity and 
the fruits of responsible scholarship. In the humanities the good 
teachers are likely to be persons of verve—not the executive type 
of mentality. The scientist patiently pursuing research work in 
the laboratory is poles removed from the man of action who is try- 
ing to extract a hundred thousand dollars from a millionaire. The 
professor should be relatively unfettered by practical consider- 
ations in teaching and research. He is a freer man than the ad- 
ministrator can ever hope to be. 

In moments of discouragement the college administrator is in- 
clined to complain that he cannot call his soul his own. Gone is 
the independence of thought and action. He seldom has time for 
friends of his own selection, for there are the dinners, the teas, the 
receptions, commencements, Founder’s days, parents’ days, senior 
weeks, trustee meetings, and many other affairs to attend. His 
wife is also caught in the social whirlpool. If she, the innocent 
victim of his success, wants to see him at all, she must perforce 
attend these occasions with her husband. Moreover, he finds that 
he is losing the flavor of conviction. The professor can usually 
avoid groups and issues that do not fit into his mental and emo- 
tional frame of reference; but the administrator must show cour- 
tesy and cordiality to a host of persons and projects for which he 
may have little taste. On the other hand, the administrator may 
feel compelled to tone down his interest in certain other groups and 
topics lest he be accused of bias and favoritism. All of this leads 
to a psychological adjustment where persons and issues become a 
dull gray rather than a composition of contrasting colors. A col- 
lege president or dean quickly learns that there is much to be said 
on both sides of professional issues, largely because much és said on 
both sides right in his office. 

When a president or dean takes office, he inherits a world he 
never made. Sometimes he may harbor ambitions to stage a 
revolution on the campus and mold the college nearer to his heart’s 
desire—and occasionally such @ revolution occurs. More com- 
monly the new administrator begins to adjust his thoughts and 
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feelings to the situation, even when he hopes to make some changes 
“later on.” Certain professors hope that he will dismiss or demote 
colleagues who have enjoyed high status and income under the old 
régime. Before he was inaugurated, he, too, may have been filled 
with a passionate idealism as he surveyed his kingdom-to-be. In 
his dreams appeared a knight on a white charger slaying dragons 
while the populace cheered. Our administrator bore a close re- 
semblance to this knight, and the dragons had faces of certain 
prominent professors. Yet as he rolls up his sleeves and pitches 
into the new task, other considerations begin to appear. Faced 
with the task of keeping the educational ship on an even keel, he 
becomes sensitive to influences that rock the boat. In the normal 
routine of the office there are countless irritations and petty feuds, 
so why initiate any more trouble? He finds that the third-rate 
professor who stood first on his list of educational saboteurs has a 
surprising number of friends among faculty and alumni. A presi- 
dent may find that the dean whose administration has been char- 
acterized by inaction interspersed with active opposition to pro- 
posals for progressive change nevertheless has several prominent 
friends in the local community or on the board of trustees. More- 
over, the dean is so “cooperative.” Finally, the administrator 
tempers his criticisms because he too is under scrutiny. The pro- 
fessor can sit back and evaluate others with abandon. He is not 
out on the center of the stage under the incessant gaze of the 
public. The administrator, on the contrary, stands with the spot- 
light pouring down upon him pitilessly. He soon comes to realize 
the practical value of the biblical injunction, “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.” 


IV 


Scratch the surface of an educational institution and you will 
uncover power politics. Both administrators and faculty may be 
involved in various schemes aimed at maintaining balance of 
power. There are alignments, jockeying for favorable position, 
realignments. In the academic departments the same game is 
played, but for smaller stakes. Of course, not all are participants 
in the great game of politics. Nevertheless, I believe that all the 
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processes of international diplomacy could be duplicated on the 
average Campus. 

Administrative officers are necessarily concerned with their own 
status. Both on and off the campus they must measure up to 
their official prestige. Important and influential persons are culti- 
vated, since a man is known by the company he keeps. One must 
exude a sense of well-being and savoir faire. Defiant staff members 
must be brought to book, for these threaten to deflate prestige. 
Moreover the administrator does not enjoy the tenure accorded to 
faculty members in our better colleges. Consequently, a great 
deal of his planning may be directly related to the desire for se- 
curity. In innumerable decisions one can detect the effort of the 
administrator to strengthen his position with some group. If his 
sense of insecurity is obsessive, he will tend to become suspicious 
of all critics, especially of those professors who do not “‘cooperate” 
readily. If he is the domineering type, much effort will be directed 
toward bullying his staff in a genteel but effective manner. 

It is easy for the professor to criticize the administrator on this 
score because much of academic activity is, or can be, outside the 
sphere of “‘politics.”” Classroom teaching, research, and reading 
certainly need not be tarred with this brush. The professor ordi- 
narily is not required to reach decisions affecting the future of 
other faculty members, unless he happens to be a departmental 
chairman. His status is lower than that of the administrator but 
it is more secure. In general, the academic man is not a man of 
action and consequently he may develop a complete lack of sym- 
pathy for the imperatives of the world of action. Occasionally a 
man appears in higher education who combines executive ability 
with professorial idealism. These are the great presidents and 
deans of American education. 


It is probable that the educational process suffers considerably 
because administrators and professors become involved in numer- 
ous misunderstandings, great and small. It has been the aim of 
this brief exposition to point out that each of these social types 
moves in an environment that molds the mind and the personality. 
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From the standpoint of the sociologist, human behavior is viewed 
as a series of responses to the demands of a specific environment. 
It may be comparatively easy for each of us to learn to interpret 
socia! relationships in this objective manner if these are not too 
close at hand; but it is certainly much harder to do so when per- 
sonal or professional interests are deeply concerned. Nevertheless 
it seems very desirable for both administrators and professors to 
cultivate this scientific spirit in order that better understanding 
and harmony shall be promoted on the campus. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES TO MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


By HAROLD ZINK 


DePauw University 


A great deal of publicity has been given to the réle of the uni- 
versities and university staff members in the development of the 
atom bomb, the discovery of an adequate substitute for quinine, 
and the perfection of radar. No one can question the very great 
importance of these achievements and other research projects 
carried on by physical scientists in winning the war. In compari- 
son the contributions which the universities have made in such 
fields as military government may be slight; certainly they have 
been less spectacular in character. However, military govern- 
ment played an important part in the military operations of World 
War II beginning in the North African-Mediterranean Theater 
and reaching full bloom in the European and Pacific Theaters. 
Moreover, the rédle of military government in meeting the ex- 
tremely complicated postwar problems of Europe and Japan, which 
in turn are so closely related to the future course of world events, 
is hardly a minor one. Something is known of the assistance 
rendered by the universities and university professors in this con- 
nection, but much of the common knowledge is fragmentary in 
character. It may be of interest therefore to present a general 
statement of the situation. 

Military government is not a new war activity, though it has 
not been widely publicized heretofore. Actually many of its func- 
tions have had to be performed almost from prehistoric times by 
armies during combat. As far as the United States is concerned, 
it is possible to discover more or less extensive military government 
activities during the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish 
American War, and World War I. Civilians have had to be kept 
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out of the way of the combat forces as far as possible. Especially 
as armies have been motorized and the tempo of war speeded up, 
it has become of primary importance that highways which they 
use for their movements and the bringing up of supplies be kept 
free from panic-stricken civilians who are unfortunate enough to 
be caught in the area of active combat. Even if an army does not 
live off the country in which it operates, it is essential that some 
provision be made for obtaining emergency supplies to repair roads, 
construct bridges, restore water supplies, efe. Moreover, large 
numbers of local civilian workers are needed to perform various 
sorts of labor for the military forces which occupy a combat area. 
These are some of the responsibilities which military government 
has to shoulder immediately. Many others may be taken over in 
the later stages. 

Until World War II these military government functions were 
for the most part handled by such army personnel as might be 
available without any reference to their expertness in this type of 
work. ‘Thus an infantry regiment or division would be faced with 
these problems and the commanding officer would order officers 
and men who could be spared to deal with them as best they could. 
Such an assignment might be of brief duration, covering a few 
hours or days, or it might spread out over several weeks, but in any 
case it was usually temporary, at least until the fighting had ended 
and some more permanent provision was made for administering 
a territory. 

It was decided at an early date after the United States entered 
World War II that the more or less informal provisions made for 
military government would in all probability not suffice. The 
development of highly complicated mechanical devices, the de- 
cided emphasis on specialized skills, and the greatly increased 
tempo of modern warfare all pointed in the direction of specialist 
personnel in military government. To begin with, this conclusion 
was somewhat tentative in character, for numerous brass hats con- 
tinued to believe that they could handle military government prob- 
lems through the use of their regular tactical staffs and commands. 
However, the experience with military government specialists in 
North Africa convinced General Eisenhower that the time had 
arrived to set up an extensive military government organization to 
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relieve the combat troops of the considerable burden represented 
by dealing with civilians on the scene of battle. The rather modest 
program which had been formulated was speedily enlarged, and 
several thousand military government specialist officers were sent 
to Sicily and Italy and later to the European Theater for service. 
The Navy also became active in this field and started the training 
of specialist officers for both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


II 


The universities were called upon to assist with the military 
government programs of the Army and the Navy almost from the 
beginning. University staff members served with the agencies in 
Washington which planned the organization and training program 
and later administered the training centers in the United States. 
When the first Army School of Military Government was set up at 
the University of Virginia, several university professors received 
commissions and were assigned to duty as instructors, while other 
academicians were brought in as civilians on a part-time basis to 
lecture and offer technical advice. The Navy School of Military 
Government at Columbia University depended on university 
teachers for the offering of instruction. It may be noted that 
both of these original schools also used university campuses for 
their centers. 

When the Army expanded its military government program, it 
became apparent that additional training facilities would have to 
be provided. Arrangements were made with the Provost Marshal 
General’s School at Fort Custer, Michigan, to take several hundred 
officer trainees each month for purposes of military indoctrination 
and elementary instruction in military government. Though the 
majority of the instructors at Fort Custer were army officers drawn 
from the various business and professional fields, several university 
professors also participated. 

The last two months of training given in the United States to 
officer trainees who started their military government instruction 
at Fort Custer were very largely entrusted to the universities. 
The War Department contracted with a number of universities, 
including Harvard, Yale, Pittsburgh, Western Reserve, North- 
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western, Wisconsin, Stanford, Boston, and Michigan, to house and 
provide instruction to classes of from fifty to one hundred officers. 
A small military staff was present to take care of the administrative 
details and to handle strictly military studies, but the areal and 
language courses were given by resident members of the university 
faculties or persons whom they had employed for that purpose. 

Similar arrangements were made with certain of the above uni- 
versities and the University of Chicago when the program shifted 
to the training of military government officers for the Pacific. 
Hence, the program started in the spring of 1942 at the University 
of Virginia was continued through 1945 by the universities which 
undertook the instruction of the majority of military government 
officers earmarked for both the Atlantic and Pacific areas. The 
last class at Charlottesville was not graduated until the spring of 
1946. Following the formal training program, arrangements were 
made with several universities, including Columbia and Yale, to 
offer courses to regular Army officers intended to take over from 
the A.U.S. officers as the latter returned home to take up their 
civilian occupations. In concluding the discussion of the training 
program it may be noted that university professors on leave in uni- 
form offered, to a considerable extent, the instruction given mili- 
tary government officers at Shrivenham, England, and in North 
Africa. 

While the greater part of the military government officers them- 
selves were drawn from the ranks of business and of professions 
other than education, a fairly sizable group of university professors 
either received commissions directly from their campuses or filtered 
into military government assignments from other military units. 
Political scientists, economists, historians, sociologists, teachers of 
Asiatic, Romance, and German languages, law school instructors, 
English professors, and various specialists from schools of agri- 
culture, forestry, public health, mining, education, and social work 
were to be encountered. A number of these served on the higher 
headquarters staffs, such as the German Country Unit of SHAEF, 
the U. S. Group, Control Council for Germany (Office of Military 
Government in Germany, U. S.), G-5; SHAEF, and G-5 USFET 
(Office of Military Government, U. S. Zone). Others held posts 
in G-5 of Army Groups and Armies. The remainder participated 
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in the work of the detachments, especially the larger military 
government detachments assigned to supervise the German Lander 
or Regierungsbezirke. In listing the contributions of universities 
to military government, one should not lose sight of the research 
program of such institutions as the University of Michigan directed 
to the preparation of various monographs and manuals dealing 
with certain aspects of military government. Nor would it be 
justifiable to ignore the university instructors who served with 
such offices as the Office of Strategic Services both in uniform and 
as civilians. A number of the latter prepared handbooks relating 
to the enemy and liberated countries in which military government 
operated, as well as functional manuals covering such specialized 
fields as public safety, public health, trade and industry, natural 
resources, governmental organization, food and agriculture, and 
legal institutions in those countries. 

The quality of the efforts of the various universities and uni- 
versity staff members in the military government field naturally 
varied somewhat. In certain cases a high degree of success was 
achieved; at times the reverse had to be reported. However, it 
can hardly be doubted that the over-all contribution reached a high 
level. Despite the many mistakes which were made, military 
government in World War II demonstrated its ability to deal with 
problems more complicated than in any previous war. There can 
be little question that a specialized military government set-up 
proved its worth as against the more informal and less expert 
system of the past. Military government in World War II not 
only surpassed all previous records, but it is interesting to note 
that military government specialists gave distinctly more able 
service than tactical officers who were assigned or attached to mili- 
tary government units at a later stage when the supply of trained 
officers became inadequate to meet the expanded demands. Much 
of the credit for the achievements of military government in World 
War II belongs to the universities and university staffs. A com- 
paratively small number of universities handled the military 
government training programs in the United States, but virtually 
all of the colleges and universities contributed substantially in that 
they had furnished through the years the collegiate and pro- 
fessional training upon which the brief military government in- 
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struction was based. The importance of the strictly military 
government training should not be minimized, but at the same 
time it did not prove very substantial unless the officer trainees 
had already had adequate professional preparation in their civilian 
specialties. 

What has been said thus far relates very largely to officers. 
However, enlisted men play a very important réle in military 
government; many of them are given duties which compare with 
those performed by officers. Military government hoped to re- 
ceive most of its enlisted personnel as far as the Army was con- 
cerned through the ASTP (Army Specialized Training Program) 
which was, of course, very conspicuous on many university cam- 
puses. Unfortunately, however, when the time to organize mili- 
tary government units arrived, most of the ASTP boys had al- 
ready been given to infantry and engineer units on the ground that 
an emergency required all available manpower irrespective of 
training and specialization. Only about two thousand ASTP 
products were ever available for military government work in the 
ETO, though this number constituted only a fraction of those 
needed. The higher military government headquarters organized 
for the most part at a later date made urgent request for ASTP 
men, but failed to receive more than a very few. Much of the 
areal and language instruction which the universities poured out 
on ASTP men therefore never benefited military government. 


Ill 


Several articles have appeared in the Bulletin dealing with the 
language instruction devised for military personnel being trained 
on university campuses.! There is no intention of discussing the 
program at length here, but it may be worth while to remark on 
its effectiveness as seen from the inside of military government. 


1 Robert A. Hall, Jr., “Progress and Reaction in Modern Language Teaching,” 
Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 220-230. 

Charles S. Hyneman, ““The Wartime Area and Language Courses,” Autumn, 
1945 Bulletin, pp. 434-447. 

Mario A. Pei, “A Modern Language Teacher Replies,” Autumn, 1945 Budletin, 
PP. 4097447. 

ohn S. Diekhoff, ““The Mission and the Method of Army Language Teaching, 

Winter, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 606-620. 
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The general reaction of the officer trainees toward their language 
instruction was favorable. They liked the emphasis on the spoken 
language as against the older reading and grammatical stress. 
They especially approved of the plan of dividing groups into small 
classes and the use of native informants. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the promises, often so glowing in character, 
made by the administrative and language staffs of the universities 
did not usually materialize. 

Very few military government officers emerged from these 
courses with the ability to use a language as a tool unless they had 
already had previous training in the language. Comparatively 
few officers had such familiarity and the result was that, though 
Time may have exaggerated somewhat, the great majority of mili- 
tary government officers in the field had to depend upon inter- 
preters. That is not to say that the university language program 
failed completely, for it did serve to give some background which 
assisted military government officers. Had provision been made 
for an adequate language continuation training course overseas, 
what was done by the universities in the United States might have 
produced substantial results. But such instruction as there was 
in England and on the continent was haphazard and imperfectly 
coordinated with the earlier efforts. If the universities had not 
made such large claims in this respect their records would be dis- 
tinctly brighter. But they frequently maintained that they were 
turning out officers who could readily use a foreign language in 
their military assignments overseas and this did not prove to be the 
case. 

As far as the ASTP students, who in most instances had a longer 
period of language study, go, the record is less clear. Military 
government received so few ASTP men in comparison to its needs 
and hence had to take such large numbers of enlisted men from 
other sources that it is difficult to see the entire picture. However, 
the tests which were given the two thousand ASTP men who came 
to England to be joined to military government detachments indi- 
cated that many had little ability to speak a foreign language. 
The general intelligence level of these men was very high, but the 
Army officers, usually former teachers of languages at the various 
universities, who were sent to examine the new arrivals as to lan- 
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guage skill found that many needed to start in elementary courses 
again. 

The areal courses offered by the universities undoubtedly served 
a useful purpose. Most of them were very general in character. 
There was some feeling when the time came to operate in the field 
that some of the information given was less up-to-date than might 
have been desired. However, it must be pointed out that many 
changes had taken place in the European countries after 1940 and 
that comparatively little reliable material dealing with these 
changes was readily available in the United States. Certain offi- 
cers expressed the opinion that more in the way of specialized areal 
instruction would have served a more useful purpose than the 
broad surveys usually given. Naturally an officer dealing with 
public safety would have been assisted substantially by a detailed 
knowledge of the police and fire administration in the country to 
which he was assigned, whereas a general knowledge of the ge- 
ography and culture could not be put to much practical use. How- 
ever, such specialized instruction would have imposed a burden on 
the universities which they were probably not prepared to assume 
in most instances. 

The university professors who donned uniforms and participated 
directly in military government overseas found ordinarily that 
their services were in considerable demand. Especially if they 
were expert in military functional fields as related to the country 
to be occupied, they discovered that they were almost relied on too 
much by the rank and file of officers who knew comparatively 
little about the country. The result was that such officers were 
frequently sought by several different military government organi- 
zations and they were called upon to perform all sorts of jobs in the 
unit to which they belonged. In the higher headquarters which 
had the responsibility of planning, preparing directives, and writ- 
ing handbooks and manuals, officers with background as social 
science instructors proved especially valuable. Many of the off- 
cers with very successful records in the business world found it 
difficult to locate material, analyze reports, draft plans, and write 
copy for handbooks. University professors who had carried on 
government or socio-economic research at home had long been 
accustomed to tracking down elusive details; drawing conclusions, 
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and organizing material into reports and consequently were relied 
on in large measure. 

The work of the universities, and especially their staff members 
in OSS, in various research projects and handbooks deserves credit. 
The University of Michigan studies dealing with regions of Ger- 
many were unfortunately not widely circulated after delivery to 
the Army and hence did not have the wide use which they de- 
served, but they were very useful to those military government 
officers who saw them. The numerous OSS manuals and hand- 
books varied in quality, as might be expected. Some overseas offi- 
cers considered them too general in character for extensive use in 
military government planning; at times they were by no means 
up-to-date or even accurate. However, they were prepared under 
pressure in most cases and did not always involve the use of ade- 
quately trained staffs for assembling the data. The difficulty of 
obtaining current material doubtless explains much of their weak- 
ness. The OSS men, several of whom were university instructors, 
who gathered information in the field after the occupation started 


or who served on the staffs of military government organizations, 
contributed substantially in general. A few rushed in where 
angels would have hardly ventured, were ready to advise on any 
and every phase of military government on the spur of the moment, 
and sometimes contributed to considerable later embarrassment, 
but they were the exception rather than the rule. 
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INTEGRATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY IN ARMY AREA STUDY 
CURRICULA’ 


By WILLIAM NELSON FENTON 


Smithsonian Institution 


This paper is an account and appraisal of how anthropology and 
geography participated in the Foreign Area Training Programs 
of the Armed Forces. The information on which it is based was 
gathered during 1943-1944 in a survey of Army Area Training 
Programs in 25 American colleges and universities. When we 
made our observations, the Foreign Area and Language Curricula 
of the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP-FALC) for en- 
listed personnel were at their height in 55 institutions, and the 
Civil Affairs Training Program (CATP) was represented in uni- 
versities by ten so-called ““CATS” (Civil Affairs Training School) 
for officer personnel. Mr. Mortimer Graves of the American 
Council of Learned Societies had urged the Ethnogeographic Board 
to find out what was happening in the colleges, and Dr. William 
Duncan Strong, Director of the Board, detailed Miss Elizabeth 
Bacon and the writer to make the study.? 

Europe and the Far East were the major areas under study. By 
far the majority of AST programs centered on Europe. There 
were ten CATS for Europe, but only six for the Far East. To- 
ward the end some Navy personnel was admitted to the latter. 
The CATP was the creation of the Military Government Division 
under the Provost Marshal General who summoned a staff of 
social scientists to draft the first curriculum. The part of this 
document called “area characteristics” attempted to integrate 

1 Read before the Society for Applied Anthropology meeting at New York, June 
p i the full report on the Survey, of which this paper was a chapter, the reader 
is referred to “Area Studies in American Universities,” which is being published 


as a separate report of the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. 
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significant knowledge about the people of foreign areas and the 
way they live in a single course of study. Army Specialized Train- 
ing Division (ASTD) accepted the task of training enlisted men 
under this course of study, and as adapted by ASTD it was dis- 
tributed to participating colleges in March, 1943 as Curriculum 
705 ASTP-FAL.' The social scientists in designing the original 
course of study for PMG recognized that geography is basic to an 
area-training program and, coupled with a knowledge of local cus- 
toms, is next in importance only to the language. The outline of 
the Area course of study read like the table of contents to a stand- 
ard ethnography. ‘Area characteristics” amounted to what the 
anthropologist calls culture. Emphasis on geography became 
manifest in the revised curriculum (704) which devoted a full third 
(twelve weeks) to its study in the first term, followed by history 
and social institutions. As this arrangement became awkward for 
scheduling, Curriculum 71 permitted programs to teach geography 
concurrently or interlard it with other subject matters, while shift- 
ing the stress from area, and reserving 60 per cent of study time for 
language and devoting but 40 to area. 

Since the survey was conducted by anthropologists and since 
the sponsoring body included geography within its compass, what 
réles the two disciplines played and how our colleagues contributed 
to the programs was a matter of genuine concern. Here was an 
experiment which attempted rather uniquely to prepare soldiers 
for field work of sorts in the civilizations (or cultures) of great 
areas. Moreover, they were approaching cultures that are of 
themselves complex and that have spread over entire continents. 
For Europe a number of disciplines and subject matters were al- 
ready presented in the universities by developed scholars who com- 
mand various aspects of a total culture. The European fields 
have been assiduously cultivated for many years and there were 
many scholars of distinctive attainment who knew some corner or 
aspect of the whole area. But this was less true of the Far Eastern 
fields of learning where the few outstanding scholars have perforce 
covered the whole area in broader aspect. An amplitude of his- 

' Curricula 705, 704, and 71 appear as appendices to the report of R. J. Mathew 


+ ang Commission, and they are discussed more fully in the writer’s study cited 
above. 
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torians, political scientists, economists, philosophers, and students 
of comparative literature, art, and religion for the cultures of 
Western Europe diminished and faded to a dearth in passing from 
Central Europe to Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, India, and 
the Far East where the specialists in any field could be counted on 
one hand. Geographers, however, had not neglected the Far East, 
and anthropologists shared Oceania and Southeast Asia in common 
with petroleum geologists, naturalists, and wild-animal collectors. 
How, then, did geography and anthropology fit into an integrated 
training program for such an area as Western Europe which was 
already to be had in the university among established disciplines? 
What were the réles of these two disciplines in an area having 
fewer developed scholars? What then is it that geography pos- 
sesses uniquely and can contribute to integrated area study? 
What has anthropology to offer when other disciplines combine to 
present the culture of a great area? What lessons have anthro- 
pologists learned from this experience? 


Geography 


Where there were existing departments of geography, we at- 
tempted to assess the contribution of that faculty. A related 
question was the difference in area programs where no department 
of geography was available. We also wondered what would be 
the effect of introducing geography into schools offering area pro- 
grams that might lead to new and permanent departments. 

How geographers took part in the program depended partly on 
the locus of the department in the university. In some faculties 
geographers identify themselves, or are identified with, the natural 
sciences; in relatively few places is their discipline recognized as 
belonging to the social studies curriculum. Departments of geol- 
ogy and geography were most frequently encountered. Where 
geography was leagued with geology as an earth science, the geog- 
raphers were classed as natural scientists and the technical aspects 
of their science predominated: map making, spatial relations of 
economic features in the environment, climate; less interest 
attached to man and his culture. For purposes of Army training 
programs, the geographers of combined departments were fre- 
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quently not available for area study because their institutions hav- 
ing reputations as scientific schools had already received large 
assignments of Air Corps cadets who were expected to train in 
meteorology and map reading. To this teaching every available 
geologist and geographer was summoned; they trained other 
teachers to assist them, and, in the course of events, when the Area 
and Language programs appeared on the scene, teaching the 
“place” part of the Area curriculum fell to a member of some other 
department, perhaps classics or economics. 

An economic geographer was occasionally available for the Army 
Area program in several large universities of the Middle West 
where the School of Commerce had found a use for economic ge- 
ography in its prewar curriculum. 

Less frequently we found geography in league with the social 
sciences in a few large universities of acknowledged prestige. Ge- 
ography in these universities may belong to the same division and 
department as geology, which entitles it to status as a natural 
science, but offerings are sufficiently broad and the geographers 
are freed to cross over divisional and departmental barriers to com- 
bine interests with the social science faculty. At one institution 
physical geography remained for the geology department and the 
geographers concentrated on human geography. Majors were 
required to take geology and expected to do cognate work in 
the social sciences. Therefore, at those universities which had 
strong prewar departments of geography with established ties with 
the social sciences, geography was able to contribute substantially 
to integrated area study. The symptoms of joint work habits 
were manifest by exchange of students, colloquia on common re- 
search problems, shared techniques, and regional institutes. 
These patterns of collaboration were readily transferred to the 
Army Area training programs. 

The special contribution that geography could make to inte- 
grated area study derived from its generic character. Geography 
is the regional science par excellence; it should be central to area 
study. Army directives placed it first in the course of study, and 
a few professors of geography, believing that their discipline was 
the only one based on regional concepts, thought that they need 
not adapt their teaching to the program; they would teach the 
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regular geography of Europe. Nevertheless, since almost all of 
the trainees were beginners lacking introductory geography, stand- 
ards had to be shifted from any regular method of teaching ex- 
planatory geography, old courses were discarded, and simple de- 
scriptive geography was taught. As in other contributing disci- 
plines, emphasis on concepts and their development gave way to 
exposition of descriptive materials. The trainees then became 
only dimly aware of the science of geography which dominated the 
thinking of their teachers. 

Men of other participating competences acknowledged the cen- 
tral position of geography in area study although some questioned 
that it was essential. Of first consideration is the geographer’s 
concept of area. However diverse is opinion among geographers 
as to their position and function, whether they are natural or so- 
cial scientists, they take common pride in being regionalists. But 
opinion varies as to what constitutes a region. Are the men who 
call themselves Hispanists regionalists? And the directors of so- 
called regional institutes (now called Area Study Programs) for 
Latin America, the Far East, etc., do not think of area in terms of 
the intensive study of a small territory as the geographers did. 
To the latter, then, Area is something small that one commands 
intensively. As one of them put it: “... the geographer thinks of 
maps to the scale of 1:1,000,000 as regional maps. Areal maps 
are in the scale of 1:500,000.”” To him Area is the smaller unit 
and means anything from a few square miles up to thousands of 
square miles. Region is the broader category of the two, although 
there is no clear-cut definition of these concepts. He would never 
refer to South America as an area, although it might be one of his 
regions on a world plan. It is important to remember that we are 
now talking about Area Study when we mean the geographer’s 
Regional Study. In taking over the concepts, the proponents of 
Area Study have reversed them. 

In integrated area study the physical aspects of geography re- 
main for the geographer. His discipline treats of the interrelation- 
ship of the physical environment and cultural features and of the 
division of an area into subregional units, and in his concern with 
the physical, cultural, and historical aspects of a region he is seldom 
any more an environmental determinist but regards the environ- 
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ment as a limiting factor. His field is the physical milieu just as 
the anthropologist’s is the social milieu. His offering supports an 
understanding of history, economics, agriculture, and transpor- 
tation. In the Army programs the geographers conveyed some 
idea of the significance for human life of geological features, cli- 
mate, topography, distribution of natural resources, rivers. In 
the Far Eastern CATS, for example, a geographer could make the 
distinction between diluvial and alluvial plains and indicate their 
relation to human economy in Japan. Any intelligent social 
scientist could do this as well, but the chances are that he would 
not see it this way, and the relation probably would not occur to 
him in the first place. 

Something more than the physical aspects of geography re- 
mained for the geographer. To integrated area study he brought 
a way of viewing human phenomena in their spatial relations, as 
exemplified in his prewar regional courses on major continental 
areas, that he finds as difficult to explain as the anthropologist 
finds in trying to communicate his field method to one who has not 
been trained in it. Both are based on field research, which holds 
the future of integrated area study. The Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration’s land utilization program for Northern Michigan, in 
the University of Michigan Graduate School, attempted before the 
war to see what a group of social scientists drawn from sociology, 
forestry, economics, geography, and political science could do in 
the study of a small area. The purpose of the program was to 
experiment with methods and to integrate the work of various so- 
cial sciences for the graduate students in a joint seminar. The 
seminar meetings entailed much discussion and necessitated shar- 
ing points of view and field observations made when students were 
in camps for two and three weeks at a time. Someone had to have 
the over-all view. Experience gained in the intensive study of 
this small area indicated that geographers on the team, because 
they attempted to deal with a wider variety of phenomena than 
others of the social scientists, could function in an integrating ca- 
pacity. From field work the geographer acquires a feel for the 
land, which is unverbalized and derives from field courses, from 
teaching students to make surveys, learning how to analyze and 
integrate, not just the soil, the land use and the physiography, 
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but something more that no one else does. His intuition is the 
concept of space relationships that is inherent in map making. 

But this integrative aspect of geography seldom entered into 
the Army area teaching. Geographers controlled the area pro- 
gram at one university. Physical aspects were more frequently 
emphasized than human geography. Research and actual map 
making and specialized techniques of map interpretation, which 
geographers uniquely possess, in general, were hardly touched. 

Admitting limitations imposed by environment on culture, some 
social scientists are skeptical that human geography is a science. 
They maintain that geography as a discipline is too generalized 
and consequently will fall apart when a group of specialists con- 
centrate on an area. They say that unless the geographer has a 
specialty, historians and political scientists, who can bring well- 
defined methods to bear on problems arising from ties between 
man and the land, will preempt his work. What this really means 
is that others were doing a fair job of teaching geography in the 
Army programs where no geographer was available. 

Area programs in universities lacking departments of geography 
did not produce expected differences from campuses having strong 
departments that were early decimated by the call to Washington, 
by conscription of geographers into the ranks of the intelligence 
services. Substitutes resembled new appointees elsewhere, and only 
a tradition of cooperation with the social sciences remained. Con- 
tinued participation of geographers on area teams became the ex- 
ception, notable at several universities. 


Anthropology 


Of the disciplines present in the prewar university, geography, 
the study of regions, and anthropology, the study of man, most 
nearly provided the integrative focus necessary for area study. So 
thought a political scientist who conducted the planning that pre- 
ceded Army area programs in one university, and a historian re- 
porting on the Army program in his university in relation to an in- 
dependent survey of sister institutions held the same opinion.' 

1 Thomas A. Brady, “Foreign Area and Language Study at the University of 


Missouri,” University of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 15, No. 21 (Arts and Science Ser. 
No. 2) 1945, p. 88. 
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What methodology or technique did anthropology contribute to 
integrating a number of disciplines in area study? 

Anthropology is about the last of the social sciences that treats 
of the whole man. Anthropologists have made their studies at the 
local level in preliterate cultures. Not only is the central concept 
of their science culture, but its spatial extensions are the spinal in- 
terest of ethnography, an old branch of the discipline. With human 
geographers, anthropologists share a concern for the concordance of 
cultural and natural areas. But the Army area training programs 
joined the anthropologists for the first time with historians, political 
scientists, economists, and specialists in the humanities in an 
attempt to analyze and plan the teaching of major civilizations. 
In one or two notable cases faculties carried team planning into the 
classroom and achieved some measure of integration in teaching. 
The integrative course which departs from concurrent courses in 
subject matters was not new, but applying it to what we call, for no 
better term, the ethnogeographic approach to integrated area 
study did constitute a departure.! 

Where departments of anthropology were strong the profession 
took an active part in Army area programs. Probably because it 
was supposed that the trainees were destined for military govern- 
ment, the professions of history and government together con- 
tributed the preponderant number of directors of programs. But 
as many anthropologists (and anthropo-linguists) as_ political 
scientists reached the administrative level, numbering not less than 
seven directors and associate directors—tacit evidence of recogni- 
tion in the area field. Other anthropologists had a centrol réle in 
planning, and a greater number taught. 


Offsetting this apparent success were some tragic instances in 
which the potential of anthropology for area study was evidently 
misunderstood. The anthropologist in a combined department 
with sociology or another subject matter was ignored. Planning 
was left to other social scientists, to whom seemingly it did not 
occur that in seeking the culture pattern of a major civilization the 


? The technique has been described i in the writer’s “Reports on Area Studies in 
American Universities No. III,” Harvard University, School for Overseas Ad- 
ministration, Ethnogeographic "Board, 1945, 48 pp. mimeo. (Available to cor- 
respondents, at Smithsonian Institution, Nashington 25, D. C 
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cultural anthropologist on the faculty might contribute some tech- 
niques to their needs. The one-third of the second curriculum that 
the Army called “Social Institutions” was handed to the sociolo- 
gist, left to the language teachers, or someone improvised as best he 
could. A succession of anthropologists at one state university had 
not gained a foothold for the discipline in the social studies; an- 
thropology was misunderstood by students, and the general faculty 
still confused cultural anthropology with human biology or “race.” 
No agency came forward to plead the cause of these anthropologists 
with the ASTD or with the university administration. 

Besides, we noted an element of unwillingness among a few an- 
thropologists to forsake their own work for participating in foreign 
area training programs. 

At universities where anthropology has long been regionalized 
with course offerings on Oceania, Southeast Asia, Old World, 
Africa, and the Americas, the professors contributed materially to 
the content of area training. In most instances courses were com- 
pletely revised, and several general books on the areas have since 
appeared. But in background or from field experience very few 
anthropologists were equipped to handle Europe. 

Over and above some content the study of man contributed its 
point of view which figured importantly at the start when planning 
the course of study. Planners from the other social science dis- 
ciplines were inclined to seek a universal culture pattern applicable 
to any culture. Anthropologists, with or without field experience 
in the area, were prepared methodologically to seek the patterning 
in the cultural materials of the area. Professor Clyde Kluckhohn’s 
memorandum, “On the Use of Culture Contact Situations in Re- 
gional Training,” was distributed widely and affected thinking and 
plans where there were anthropologists. 

The anthropologist’s field method grew increasingly useful as the 
materials which other disciplines could present developed weak- 
nesses. The anthropologist had an informant’s view of culture, 
more or less delimited at the horizon of the local group; history 
and government had operated at the national level, and had paid 
less heed to social control at the local level where military govern- 
ment would meet the culture. It was here that anthropologists 
made their greatest contribution in communities where there were 
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Italian, German, or Chinese colonies affording informants for 
teachers and trainees. Getting into rapport with even immigrant 
informants eased the transition to field operations, and returned 
officers and men have stated that they valued this part of the train- 
ing. In two of the CATS the informant interview was converted to 
a teaching method, after it was pioneered in ASTP-FAL. 

Integration of area and language teaching took place more 
readily where anthropologists and anthropo-linguists directed the 
planning. Cultural anthropologists and linguists shared a common 
heritage: that language is a cultural phenomenon was self-evident. 
Too few general social scientists and language teachers have 
really come to grips with the concept of culture. Conflict between 
the language and area beset the programs at many institutions 
where language teachers and social scientists found themselves in 
competition for trainee interest. The conflict led to shifting 
directives; area, at first central, was finally sublimated in a 60-40 
ratio to language. 

Race, a fundamental issue in training men to combat Fascism in 
Europe, brought physical anthropologists to lecture in the first 
European CATS. But the lecture time allotted to them in the 
schedule was cut down in later programs by the Washington 
directorate without consulting anthropologists. More often an- 
thropologists were content to give a few lectures at the beginning 
on race, language, and ethnic diversity, leaving the real cultural 
anthropology to missionaries and other “natives” of the area. 
Some of the latter did an excellent job, however, if descriptive 
ethnology was the criterion. 

Our remarks on geography’s rdle in these training programs ap- 
plies equally to anthropology. These disciplines did supply im- 
portant facts and points of view, but their professors did not train 
Army officers and trainees in the same way that they teach gradu- 
ate students. A different terminology was employed; ideas and 
concepts were not developed. It was more important in 1943 to 
train men to understand a particular civilization and how to 
maneuver in it than to communicate the concepts and methodology 
of a discipline. 

Where no such methodological influences reached out to touch 
the teacher of “Social Institutions,” so-called customs were being 
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taught as unique phenomena without any feeling of cultural rela- 
tivity. This difference marked area programs in universities with- 
out resident anthropologists, less so where they were present and 
not participating or none was available for the area, or where, we 
were told, ‘‘anthropology” was offered in another department. 


Summary 


It may be argued fairly that Army area training programs did 
not summon real anthropology and real geography. But the con- 
cept of integrated area study drew upon the geographer’s concept 
of region and the anthropologist’s concept of culture. The training, 
however, stressed content without scientific principles. It was 
descriptive ethnogeography of a superficial and “pragmatic” 
variety. The two disciplines, moreover, contributed dispropor- 
tionately as between the Far East and Europe. Geography was 
better prepared in both great areas. Anthropology, at a disad- 
vantage with other disciplines in Europe, found a field for its talents 
in Japanese and Chinese civilization. A universal culture pattern 
that had worked for primitive societies required revision for com- 
plex civilizations, and from the historian of the Far East the an- 
thropologist learned to develop the major themes inaculture. The 
anthropologist and geographer gained by working with others, and 
men of other fields met them for the first time. The social scien- 
tists discovered that they could work as a team, audit each other’s 
lectures (unheard of in the past), and share teaching and discussion. 
The War and the Armed Forces reawakened students to study 
geography and to learn about the “funny people” of the world. 
We may expect an unforeseen demand for these subject matters in 
the postwar curriculum, and should not be amazed if courses in an- 
thropology and geography are disproportionately large. 

While we do not look for the early demise of departmentalism in 
the universities, it is hoped that the wartime experience in foreign 
area studies may lead to the anthropologist’s and the geographer’s 
serving on a democratic research team, each contributing his field 
method and his point of view; thus ultimately joint research may 
reach the classroom in joint teaching. The Far East, the Near East, 
and the territory covered by the Soviet Union call for such study, 
both in the university and in the field. 
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THE TEACHER AND EDUCATIONAL 
RESULTS! 


By OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


The present crisis in American higher education has a threefold 
basis. The obvious one is the return of veterans in overwhelming 
numbers to the colleges and universities. This brings a train of 
problems in its wake. Housing and staffing an educational army of 
2,000,000 young people is no small task ahead for 1946-47. The 
public generally is aware of this fact and of the difficulties it in- 
volves. It has been fully publicized, and it is not necessary to 
dwell upon it. The other two elements are not fully recognized. 
They relate to the quality of teaching and to the teaching profes- 
sion upon which the effectiveness of education depends. 

One sometimes gets the impression that the teacher, the central 
figure in the educational process, is a “forgotten man,” and that 
effective teaching, the essential factor, is taken for granted. 

Government subsidy for 10,000,000 veterans and millions of 
dollars for scholarships and fellowships indicate the public’s con- 
cern for the student. Vast expenditures for library buildings and 
books, for laboratories and equipment, and for classrooms and 
dormitories suggest an awareness of the importance of facilities. 
The development of special programs in music and art, in the 
social sciences, in international studies, etc., illustrates the em- 
phasis upon the curriculum in educational planning. In all the dis- 
cussions about these activities little has been said of better pro- 
vision for the teacher. Slight increases in pay have been noted and 
great shortage of personnel has been referred to, but little interest 
has been manifested in the problem of improving the quality of 
teaching and in the teacher himself. 

There are three ways of attacking this problem: First, stimula- 


_ 1 From Part I of the Forty-first Annual Report (1945-46) of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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tion of faculties by incentives of various kinds; secondly, more 
effective means of measuring the results of teaching; and, thirdly, 
more adequate compensation for the teacher, which is necessary if 
abler men and women are to be attracted to the profession. It is 
particularly appropriate to focus attention on the quality of teach- 
ing and of teachers at this time when so many factors are militating 
against quality. Overcrowded classrooms, heavy teaching loads, 
and the high cost of living which is driving men and women into 
more lucrative occupations, all contribute to the lowering of in- 
structional effectiveness. Of especial concern is the teacher’s 
economic status. While salaries have been increased, their pur- 
chasing power is lower than for many years because of the increase 
in the cost of living and higher taxes. But that is only part of the 
story. Other occupations, skilled and unskilled, command far 
greater returns than ever before, so that relatively the place of the 
teacher in the economic scale is alarming. But more of that later. 


Incentives 


There are many ways of stimulating the teacher to do a better 
job in the classroom: Lighter teaching schedules, less committee 
work, sabbatical leaves, opportunity to attend scientific and 
learned societies, and time off for research. In the smaller colleges 
a great need exists for enabling teachers to establish stimulating 
contacts with men in other institutions who are working in the 
same field. Frequently the isolation of the campus and the con- 
stant grind of classwork, without the stimulation that comes from 
association with other scholars in the same field, combine to dull 
the intellectual interests of the individual. Even in the smaller 
universities, the climate of the faculty may be cold and forbidding 
unless special pains are taken to strengthen the morale through 
outside contacts and encouragement from the administration. 


Because in the future the teaching loads will be heavy and com- 
mittee work more burdensome than ever on account of the in- 
creased enrollment and the widely differing backgrounds of the 
students, college and university presidents will need to make un- 
usual efforts to provide all practicable encouragement to the teach- 
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ing staffs. Travel allowances for faculty members should be in- 
creased and more generous provision made for attendance at profes- 
sional meetings. Committee duties should be kept at a minimum. 
Where possible, time off for research should be definitely planned so 
as to make certain that the zest for scholarship, which is basic to 
effective teaching, shall not be deadened. During war years the 
research and creative activity of the faculties was necessarily cur- 
tailed, except for those engaged in government work. If to those 
years of inactivity should be added three or four more while insti- 
tutions are certain to be overcrowded, permanent injury to higher 
education may result. 

Perhaps the best single test of the quality of teaching in a college 
is the creative activity of the staff. Dull teaching may result from 
the incapacity of the teacher, but more often it derives from his in- 
tellectual inactivity. One thoroughly competent in his field will get 
poor results if the spark of inquiry and curiosity has gone out. It is, 
therefore, of great importance that encouragement be given faculty 
members who are pursuing any form of recognized creative activity. 
The spirit of learning is contagious. It is caught rather than 
taught. It is transmitted only by those who are intellectually 
alive. 

Upon this conception, the Carnegie Foundation has developed an 
experimental program of grants-in-aid to instructional staffs in col- 
leges grouped around four university centers. The total sum in- 
volved is $900,000, to be expended over a period of five years; of 
this sum the institutions will provide $200,000. 

These funds will be used for assistance to faculty members who 
are interested in pursuing research or creative activity. Needed 
books and equipment, necessary travel expense, summer study or 
short leaves of absence during the regular session are among the 
purposes for which the funds may be used. The plan also calls for 
close working relations between the colleges and the universities in 
their regions. Teaching positions in small colleges should be more 
attractive under this arrangement, since it makes possible library 
assistance and helpful contacts with university faculty members. 
This should mean that administrations will be able to attract and 
to hold abler faculty members in the colleges. The university 
faculties may likewise profit from increased time and facilities for 
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research. The objective is the improvement of teaching through 
the encouragement of continued study. 

If every college and university, regardless of whether or not it is 
included in the Foundation experiment, could set aside a substan- 
tial fund for the encouragement of creative activity on the part of 
its faculty members, it would do much to raise morale and to im- 
prove the intellectual tone of the campus. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships encourage students to pursue advanced study; why not sim- 
ilar incentives to stimulate teachers? An expenditure for this pur- 
pose should be reflected in better teaching; it should serve to make 
the profession more attractive. 


Evaluating Results 


Measuring results in education is still in the pioneer stage of de- 
velopment. Though grades given in course are the bases upon 
which degrees, honors, and awards are made, no two professors can 
agree fully on what a grade should measure, much less on what it 
should be. Is it progress in the course, actual knowledge displayed, 
accuracy of expression, intellectual initiative and independence, or 
attitude, intellectual or personal? Many studies have been made— 
some on an international basis—which demonstrate clearly the 
existing chaos. Until there is a clearer definition of the aims of 
education and a more accurate means of measuring results, little 
hope of maximum effectiveness in teaching can be expected. 

Widespread activity in the field of testing is found in both high 
schools and colleges. Tests designed to measure mental abilities 
and aptitudes for various types of activity, achievement tests to 
indicate educational advancement, and personality schedules to 
determine the degree of emotional adjustment are in current use. 
True-false, essay, multiple-choice, and many other types of ex- 
amination are used. On every campus and in every educational as 
sociation the problem of estimating results of teaching is under 
study. In addition profit and nonprofit organizations with full- 
time staffs are devoted to the devising and distributing of examina- 
tions in all fields of knowledge and at all levels in the secondary 
school and college.. 

Four nonprofit test organizations operate nationally to exercise a 
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marked influence on American education: They are the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the Co-operative Test Service, the 
Educational Records Bureau, and the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. In view of their importance in the field, it is of interest to 
describe briefly the nature and scope of the activities of each. 


The College Entrance Examination Board 


The College Entrance Examination Board is made up of some fifty 
eastern private colleges with a history running back for forty years. 
The type of examination made by this Board has been transformed 
wholly into the new type test used by the other groups. During the 
war the Board did testing for the Army and Navy. Before the war 
its activities were confined to secondary schools but it now plans to 
make tests covering the entire secondary and collegiate field. 


The Co-operative Test Service 


The Co-operative Test Service is a test-making and selling 
agency established by the General Education Board in 1930 and 
lodged with the American Council on Education. This was suc- 
cessfully and extensively developed by the late Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes and Dr. Ben D. Wood. It has made tests for secondary 


and lower collegiate grades; more recently it originated the Na- 
tional Teacher Examination. 


The Educational Records Bureau 


An independent trusteed organization with a membership of 350 
private secondary schools and some forty high schools and colleges, 
the Educational Records Bureau does not construct tests. It ad- 
vises concerning the use of existing tests and scores, and records 
results. Its work has secured wide recognition, even amid the try- 
ing conditions of war. 


The Graduate Record Examination 


Inaugurated at the suggestion of former President Jessup, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, a series of carefully constructed tests for use 
at the close of undergraduate study has developed into a recognized 
institution—the Graduate Record Examination. Fifty or more 
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leading graduate schools require the Examination for all, or for 
certain classes, of their candidates or admitted students, while 
many more make a large but less exclusive use of it for both gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. There are some 280 institutional centers 
at which official examiners, under contract with the Foundation, 
give the tests in behalf of over 300 collegiate units. The Examina- 
tion is rapidly approaching a self-supporting status and, if well 
managed, can undoubtedly more than maintain itself. 

Each of these agencies is rendering valuable service to American 
education. Considerable overlapping and some confusion, how- 
ever, result from a number of groups operating in the same field and 
on somewhat different bases. A need exists for coordination of 
efforts. Perhaps the most desirable plan would be to merge the 
several agencies into a single national board. Such a board, with 
funds sufficient to maintain a staff of specialists in devising and 
administering tests and with a close working relation with college 
and university faculties interested in testing, might render great 
service to American education. If it should not prove feasible to 
establish a single agency, there should be a coordination and corre- 
lation of the several agencies in such fashion that confusion and 
duplication would be eliminated. 

A study of the entire situation is clearly needed. With that end 
in view, a committee has been appointed to consider the matter 
from the standpoint of the needs of higher education and to make 
recommendations. The following have agreed to serve on the com- 
mittee: President James B. Conant, Harvard University, chair- 
man; President E. E. Day, Cornell University; President J. 
Lewis Morrill, University of Minnesota; Dean W. W. Pierson, 
University of North Carolina; Dr. F. T. Spaulding, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York; President Robert G. 
Sproul, University of California; Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia; President Raymond Walters, 
University of Cincinnati; and President Henry M. Wriston, Brown 
University. 

Another phase of testing has not yet been explored. This relates 
to attitudes and motivation. The Army, through its Information 
and Education Division, developed methods that proved of great 
practical value in studying the attitudes of soldiers. The tech- 
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niques developed there have interesting implications for higher 
education. The intellectual and social attitudes of college gradu- 
ates are as important to society as their knowledge and their skills; 
yet they have usually been considered merely as by-products of the 
educational process. No effort has been made to determine whether 
they are actually improved by the four years spent in college. The 
intangibles of character and personality are obviously difficult to 
define and especially to measure, but they are so fundamental to 
effective citizenship that the problem of their definition and sys- 
tematic effort towards their improvement cannot be ignored in- 
definitely. 

Long years of study and experiment in this field will be required 
for clear results, but the possibilities of usefulness are great enough 
to warrant the effort. It should result in a clearer understanding 
of the goals of education, in improved techniques of teaching, and 
in more realistic guidance and personnel programs. 


Economic Status of the Teacher and of Others 


In the long run the most effective way to improve the quality of 
teaching is to improve the personnel of the profession. Studies 
during the past two decades reveal that the intellectual quality of 
men and women who choose education as a career is below that of 
engineering, pre-legal, and pre-medical students. From all ac- 
counts, the war period has accentuated the tendency of youth to 
seek careers in fields other than teaching. High-school and college 
teachers report a marked lack of interest, on the part of their stu- 
dents, in education as a career. At the Buffalo conference of the 
National Education Association, Dr. Ralph McDonald, secretary 
of the Association’s department of higher education, pointed clearly 
to the crisis in American schools which will follow decreasing en- 
rollments in teachers colleges. He reported also that very few 
liberal-arts students are preparing to teach at the elementary level. 
Somewhat the same situation is developing for the higher level as 
well. The time has come to inquire into its causes. 


At the Higher Level 


After the First World War the same tendency was observed, but 
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it was not so pronounced as at present. The upheaval of war 
accounts in part for it. Periods of great national stress and action 
are not conducive to the development of interest in the life of the 
mind. This has its inevitable effect upon the outlook of youth. 
Another factor, however, plays a more important part. The re- 
wards of teaching, never commensurate with the training required, 
are relatively reduced during wartime and in the immediate post- 
war period. That was true in 1917-18 and for several years there- 
after. It is alarmingly true today. One has only to glance at the 
figures to realize that fact. 


A recent sampling of 70 institutions (27 private, 29 public, and 
14 junior colleges, public and private) made by the American 
Council on Education revealed that the increase in compensation 
for all ranks of the faculty was less than 20% between the 1939-40 
and 1946-47 sessions, ranging from 22.30% for instructors to 16.48 
for full professors. During the same period the living costs for 
faculty members in the same institutions increased 30.10%. In 
addition, income taxes have mounted to a point where the net in- 
come for many is far less than it was seven years ago, despite the 
increase in salaries. Thus the teacher with less net income than 
in 1939 must meet 30% higher living costs. While his plight is 
distressing, his relative status iseven more alarming. The president 
of a large state university reports that the increase in compensation 
for all instructional staff members for the ten-year period 1936-46 
was 23.8%, while for all nonacademic employees the increase was 
29.8%. A medium-sized private university reported for the same 
period an average increase for its academic staff of 14%, for its 
maintenance employees 45%, for its secretarial staff 60%. In the 
spring of 1946 the local chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors in one of the stronger state universities made 
a study of the economic status of the profession. The conclusion 
was that since 1939, when taxes and living indexes are taken into 
account, the salary of the professor had declined 40%. 


In Industry 


Bureau of Labor statistics indicate that from January, 1941, to 
March, 1946, the average weekly earnings of production workers in 
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27 manufacturing industries rose 51.8% while their living costs in 
the same period increased only 24.1%. 

Although the data on the full effect of recent wage increases are 
not yet available, there is abundant evidence in the daily papers 
that compensation for industrial workers, both skilled and un- 
skilled, is continuing to mount. Moreover, union officials, in vari- 
ous industries where agreements on wages and hours have been 
reached within the past few months, have already announced that 
further demands will shortly be made to meet the rising cost of liv- 
ing. 


In the Army 


The new pay scale announced for the Army illustrates the trend. 
For instance, the master sergeant or first sergeant receives base pay 
of $165.00 per month in addition to clothing, food, lodging, medical 
and dental care, and liberal retirement allowances. After 20 years’ 
service he will receive monthly [retirement] income of $107.25; after 
thirty years, $185.63. The base pay, including perquisites, is 
easily the equivalent of $3,000.00 annual salary, while the retire- 
ment income, towards which he makes no contribution, is better 
than that of the professor whose average annual salary for thirty 
years has been $3,000.00 to $3,600.00, though the professor has 
contributed five per cent of his income, matched by a like amount 
for his institution, to an annuity fund throughout his period of serv- 
ice. The sergeant with a family receives additional generous 
allowances for his wife and for each child. Similar advantages 
accrue to all soldiers under the new scale. 


Social Security and the Teacher 


Another factor generally overlooked is the more favorable retire- 
ment provisions under the old-age provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act than under teachers’ retirement plans. For example, 
a bachelor aged 30 with a constant income of $3,000.00 per year 
until age 65, under the government plan, would receive $54.00 per 
month for a total payment on his part of $1,650.00, whereas to se- 
cure the same benefit under the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, he would be required to pay $2,625.00. Thus the re- 
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tirement provision above indicated costs the teacher (who is ex- 
cluded from participation in the government plan) approximately 
$1,000.00 more than it costs the industrial worker. In the case of 
the married man with children, the government plan is still more 
generous; it provides additional benefits for children. For ex- 
ample, if an employee with a salary of $3,000.00, covered since 
January 1, 1937, died January 1, 1947, leaving a wife and children 
aged 5 and 7, the death benefit would be $77.00 per month for 11 
years and $55.0oper month for twomore years if the children remain 
in school until reaching age 18 and if the widow does not remarry. 
None of these extra benefits is provided by the annuity plans 
available to teachers. In other words, the operation of the Federal 
Social Security Act has introduced or accentuated a contrast in the 
returns for services as between those covered by the Act and those 
excluded from its coverage, which includes all school employees and 
others working for public and nonprofit institutions. 


Conclusion 


In the light of all these facts it is clear that the present economic 
status of the teacher is actually and relatively lower than it has 
been for more than a decade and possibly for many decades; while, 
as already pointed out, a somewhat similar situation prevailed in 
1920, it was less serious. Furthermore, the difficulties in the way of 
correcting the imbalance are far greater. Labor, being more thor- 
oughly organized, is likely to hold its gains more fully than in the 
twenties. In addition, the social security benefits outlined above 
were not available after the First World War. Moreover, business 
and industry, more conscious than formerly of the need for able 
men in research and in personnel work, are raiding faculties to a 
greater extent than they did twenty-five years ago. 

This grave crisis in the teaching profession calls for early action 
if permanent injury to American education is to be averted. The 
problem is not to be solved through foundation grants. Substan- 
tial increases in compensation throughout the system are essential 
to the preservation of the status and prestige of the profession. But 
that in itself is not the important consideration. At a time when 
the stability and progress of the United States depend more upon 
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the soundness and effectiveness of its educational program than at 
any other period in our history, a strong combination of forces con- 
spires to weaken the entire structure by lowering the quality of the 
teaching personnel. 


In the last analysis the teacher is the heart of the educational 
system. Curricula, programs, administrative efficiency—all come 
to naught without the teacher; all are secondary in importance to 
him. The final educational result depends upon the teacher. In 
our educational planning he should be exalted, the importance of 
his réle emphasized and magnified. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PROFESSORS’ 
SALARIES SINCE 1940 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
Harvard University 


In 1940 total wage and salary payments in the United States 
were $49.7 billion. This amount was paid to a monthly average 
of about 35.0 million employees. This includes a// employees from 
corporation presidents to office boys and government employees 
(including soldiers and sailors) as well as the employees of private 
industry. In 1946 wage and salary payments will be over $105 
billion, or slightly more than double 1940. The monthly average 
number of employees will be approximately 44.2 million. They 
will work on the average about § per cent more hours per week 
than did the employees in 1940. For a given number of hours 
worked, the average employee in 1946 will receive about 60 per 
cent more than in 1940. 

How have professors fared in comparison with the rest of the 
employees of the nation? In an attempt to gain a little light on 
this topic, I recently addressed an inquiry to 145 college and uni- 
versity presidents. I asked them to state the minimum salary 
scale for full professors for the regular two-semester year in 1940 
and 1946. Usable replies on this question were received from 88 
institutions—an exceptionally high return from a questionnaire. 

The change in the minimum salary scale of full professors does 
not necessarily measure accurately the change in the salary scale 
of all professors. Some institutions which did raise the minimum 
did not raise the maximum or gave less than proportionate in- 
creases to men already receiving more than the minimum. Con- 
sequently the change in the minimum undoubtedly overstates the 
percentage increase made in the scale for full professors. Assist- 
ant professors and associate professors have quite commonly been 
given larger percentage increases than full professors. 

Some bias may have been introduced into the returns by a fuller 
response from institutions which raised salaries than from those 
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which did not. The institutions covered are not necessarily repre- 
sentative in other respects. Of the 88 sending in usable replies, 55 
were private institutions and 33 public, distributed geographically 
as follows: 


New England 

Middle Atlantic States 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain States 
Pacific Coast 


(The eastern and northern institutions are too heavily represented 
in the sample.) 
The following table compares the distribution of minimum 
salaries for full professors in 1940 and 1946: 
Number of Institutions 


Minimum Salary 


$2,000 to 2,499 
2,500 to 2,999 
3,000 to 3,499 
3,500 to 3,999 
4,000 tO 4,499 
4,500 to 4,999 
§,000 to 5,499 
5,500 to 5,999 
6,000 to 6,499 
6,500 to 6,999 
7,;000 to 7,499 
7,500 to 7,999 
8,000 to 8,499 
8,500 to 8,999 


9,000 tO 95499 
9,500 to 10,000 


One 
RF OF OW + 


Total 88 88 
It will be observed that in 1940 nearly three-fourths of the cases 
(62 out of 88) fell within the range $2,500 to $3,999. In 1946 
two-thirds of the cases (58 out of 88) fell within the range of $3,500 
to $4,999, or a thousand dollars higher. 
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The following table shows the percentage increase in minimum 
salary scales for full professors between 1940 and 1946: 


No increase 6 
Less than 5.0 per cent ) 

§ percent to 9.9 per cent 9 
10 per cent to 14.9 per cent 17 
1$ per cent to 19.9 per cent 11 


20 per cent to 24.9 per cent 16 
25 per cent to 29.9 per cent 10 
30 per cent to 34.9 per cent 4 
35 per cent to 39.9 per cent 3 
40 per cent to 44.9 per cent 8 
45 per cent to 49.9 per cent I 
50 per cent to $9.9 per cent ° 
60 per cent 2 
7§ per cent I 


Total 


It will be observed that in only three cases out of 88 did the mini- 
mum salaries of professors rise as much as 60 per cent—the average 
increase between 1940 and 1946 in the compensation per employee 
for a given number of hours of work. In two-thirds of the cases 
the increase in the minimum salary of professors was under 25 
per cent—less than half the average rise in the compensation of 
employees for a given number of hours of work. 

In the latter part of 1946 the cost of living was approximately 
50 per cent above 1940. Some drop in the cost of living is likely 
during 1947, but the cost of living is not likely to become less than 
40 per cent above 1940. In only 12 cases out of 88 (less than one 
in seven) have minimum salary scales for full professors advanced 
by as much as 40 per cent. 

Professors may receive individual increases even though the salary 
scale does not change. A number of college presidents called 
attention in their replies to the fact that many individual increases 
have been made. It would be desirable to have figures on the 
average actual compensation for the two-semester year of each of 
the several grades of professors for 1940 and for 1946. Unfor- 
tunately, the compilation of such figures would entail considerable 
work and a request for them would have substantially reduced the 
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number of responses. Furthermore, changes in the average actual 
compensation of professors is, as a general rule, less significant than 
changes in salary scales. Individual increases are given as men 
gain in accomplishment and maturity and as their achievements 
attract offers from other colleges or from non-academic employers. 
As a general rule, therefore, individual increases reflect changes in 
the quality of labor rather than changes in the price of labor. Dur- 
ing a period in which the average age of professors rises, for ex- 
ample, a college should expect the average compensation of pro- 
fessors to rise faster than the salary scale. And if the average age 
falls, one would expect the average compensation to fall even 
though the salary scale remains unchanged—unless the college, in 
order to obtain abler men, adopts the practice of starting new men 
above the minimum. 

In view of the failure of colleges and universities to raise the 
salaries of professors in proportion (1) to the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing or (2) to the rise of the average increase in the compensation 
per employee for a given number of hours’ work, it is interesting to 
see what has happened to tuition charges. All incomes after taxes 


in 1940 were $72.9 billion. In 1946 they will be about $146 billion. 
The number of families has increased from about 35 million in 1940 
to 39 million in 1946. Hence, income after taxes per family has 
risen nearly 80 per cent since 1940—considerably more than the 
cost of living. The distribution of tuition charges in go institu- 
tions in 1940 and 1946 was as follows: 


1940 1946 

Less than $50 3 3 
$ 50 to 99 8 

100 to 149 

1§0 to 199 

200 to 249 

250 to 299 

300 to 349 

350 to 399 

400 tO 449 


450 to 499 
500 
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In 1940, 44 of the institutions, or half of them, charged less than 
$300; and only 22, or one-fourth, charged $400 or more. In 1946, 
only 31 charged less than $300, and 38, or over 40 per cent, charged 
$400 or more. 

The percentage increase in tuition fees was as follows: 

Less than Io per cent 3 
10 to Ig per cent 39 
20 to 29 per cent 
30 to 39 per cent 
40 to 49 per cent 
§0 to $9 per cent 
60 to 69 per cent 
70 to 79 per cent 
80 to 89 per cent 


Total 


Only 7 out of 70 had raised tuition by as much as 40 per cent-— 
the amount by which the cost of living in midsummer had advanced 
over 1940. 

The unsatisfactory record of colleges and universities in meeting 
the salary problem of professors during recent years indicates the 
need of basic reforms in the handling of college and university 
finances. In matters of educational policy fairly satisfactory 
arrangements frequently exist for communication between admin- 
istrative officials and the faculty. In many institutions there is 
fairly complete participation by the faculty in making educational 
policies. In the field of finance, however, conditions are quite 
different. Faculties are not informed or consulted and they are 
confronted with unilateral decisions on matters of vital concern to 
them. The sort of two-way communication and carefully organ- 
ized consultation which one now expects in all progressive and well- 
administered organizations rarely exists in the administration of 
the budgets of colleges and universities. Department heads are 
consulted about the budgets of their departments, but the general 
facts and problems of the budget are not presented to the faculty 
and its advice on basic budget policies is not sought. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors should seek to modernize 
relations between faculties and college and university adminis- 
trations with respect to budgets. I suggest the following program: 
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1. Submission of the proposed budget by the administration 
to a special faculty committee on the budget for review, criticism, 
and suggestion. Proper consideration and respect for the faculty 
requires that major commitments of the institution’s income shall 
not be made without hearing the views of the faculty. This pro- 
cedure will protect the faculty and the college from committing its 
resources in ways which prevent proper consideration of the needs 
of the faculty. It will be a useful way of preventing an excessive 
proportion of college and university resources from being put into 
building programs at the expense of the restoration of the pre-war 
purchasing power of faculty salaries. This is particularly im- 
portant now that colleges and universities have big building plans 
ready to go. Regular consultation with a faculty budget com- 
mittee will be useful in determining tuition policy. Up to the 
present, tuition policy has been based upon the assumption that 
the increase in enrollments over pre-war is almost completely a 
temporary bulge. It will probably turn out to be much less of a 
temporary bulge than is generally assumed. 

Many members of the faculties will not care to explore the prob- 
lems of budget policy and their judgment on these matters may 
not be of the best. Hence the most sensible device for gaining 
faculty participation is a budget review committee of the faculty. 

2. End the unilateral determination of changes in salary scales 
and substitute for it joint discussion with the faculty budget com- 
mittee. In a few institutions, changes in salary scales have been 
worked out by joint discussion between the administration and 
representatives of the faculty. The experience of the last six 
years indicates plainly the need for such consultation regularly 
on general changes in salary scales. 

3. Adopt a definite program and time schedule for the restora- 
tion of the pre-war purchasing power of salary scales. Such a 
program will greatly stimulate the development of ways and means 
of raising faculty salaries. I suggest that the timetable call for 
the restoration of salary scales of pre-war purchasing power by 
September, 1948. Faculties have been overly patient in watching 
their salaries lag behind both the cost of living and the rising level 
of compensation in industry and government. Restoration by 
1948 of the purchasing power which salaries had in 1940 is a reason- 
able proposal. 
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ARMY EXPERIENCE—ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
U. S. Veterans Administration 


“Has your experience in the army been an asset or a liability to 
you as a prospective teacher in a secondary school? Do you feel 
you will be a better or a poorer teacher as a result of your military 
service?” 

As one portion of their final examination, the writer asked these 
questions of the members of two of his classes in secondary educa- 
tion at the University Study Center in Florence, Italy. The Uni- 
versity Study Center, which was operated from July to November 
of 1945, was the first of the three temporary universities organized 
by the War Department in Europe to offer courses of college level 
to thousands of educationally qualified men and women in the 
armed services who, after V-E Day, were impatiently awaiting 
shipment back to the United States for demobilization.1 Many 
thousand men and several hundred women took advantage of these 
opportunities in this period of enforced waiting and found them of 
distinct advantage in facilitating their anticipated transition to 
civilian life and to college or university study which for most of 
them had been interrupted by the war. 

Many of the men in the army had previously been students in 
teachers colleges or schools of education preparing for positions in 
secondary schools of the nation. Some of these were enrolled in the 
author’s classes in secondary education at Florence. The questions 
quoted above were announced several days in advance so that the 
men might have time to give thoughful consideration to them. 
Typical of the reactions of the class is this statement from one man: 
“Prior to entering the present course in Modern Secondary Educa- 
tion I never thought seriously of the relationship existing or going 


1The other two army universities were organized at Shrivenham, England, 
and at Biarritz, France. 
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to exist between my experiences in the army and the part they 
would play in my future teaching.” 

A majority of the thoughtful discussions that were submitted 
indicated clearly that their authors felt on the whole that their 
army experience was an asset although they recognized many dis- 
advantages to it as well. One wrote: “It is quite difficult to answer 
this question. When it was first proposed, I was prompted to an- 
swer that my army experience has been a distinct liability; but 
upon more careful reflection, I find some of my experiences can be 
justly called assets.”” And another said: “My experience in the 
army has helped me to become a better teacher in many ways and 
also it has, I believe, in many ways hindered me.” 

Of 24 men who submitted replies, seventeen concluded that their 
experience on the whole was an asset, five felt that it had been a 
distinct liability, while two were unable to decide definitely. A 
majority of the men were noncommissioned officers. 

Extracts from some of the reactions expressed should be of in- 
terest to educators. The favorable reactions are presented in four 
groups, the unfavorable without classification. 


Favorable Reactions 
Knowledge of Foreign Peoples and Their Problems 


Broader geographical knowledge and better understanding of in- 
ternational problems were frequently mentioned, especially by 
prospective teachers of the social sciences. For example: 


The lands that I have seen and their people, their customs, and 
their industries (entire North Africa, French West Africa, French 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunisia, Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cyprus, 
Palestine, Iran) give me a greater knowledge of the peoples, cus- 
toms, ideologies, religions, and crafts. The same is true of my 
visits to Athens and in Italy from Naples to Bologna. I have gained 
an experience that a hundred years of studying or teaching could not 
give me. I know that, because of these experiences, I can have 
more interesting classes in history and sociology. 


** * 


I feel that the large number of people I have come in contact with 
and the observations I have made concerning their personalities 
and regional differences will be of great value to me in the subject 
I plan to major in, sociology. The experience in Italy among the 
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‘a has also given me a broader view of the differences that exist 
etween the different nationalities and races of the world. 


* * * 


Although not by the most pleasant means but in an inexpensive 
way, I’ve had the opportunity to travel through Scotland, England, 
France, and Italy, and travel, to my mind, is the best education. 
If a person is “open-eyed and open-eared”’ enough to care, he can 
learn at first hand, despite abnormal conditions here in Europe, 
about the countries, customs, industrial development, architecture, 
people’s political thinking (if any), educational system, and lan- 
guage. ‘The benefits to a prospective language teacher are im- 
measurable. 


** * 


Undoubtedly my life in the army has provided me with a broader 
and deeper understanding of life. Before entering the army, my 
environment consisted of New York City and the immediate sur- 
roundings. During the time I served in the States, I crossed the 
country from Southern California to New York four times. I have 
met many civilians and men in the service from all sections of 
America and overseas. It has become an international education. 
Being a member of a higher headquarters (IV Corps), I became ac- 
quainted with the Brazilian, East Indian, New Zealander, South 
African, Frenchman, Italian, Englishman, and the American Ne- 
gro. But why is this helpful for a teacher of mathematics? Because 
the teacher of mathematics must see beyond algebraic formulas to 
the goals of life and society, and he must be able to link his teach- 
ing with those ultimate values in mind. 


* * * 


One doesn’t have to be in Italy very long, especially around the 
Naples area, before he notices the high rate of juvenile delinquency. 
One of the biggest factors contributing to this has been the small 
percentage of boys and girls of elementary and secondary school 
age who actually obtain public education. These sights brought 
to me the benefits of and pride in the American educational system, 
merely by contrasting them with conditions over here. Every 
good teacher should feel this way, and it is a feeling that I now 
appreciate much more fully than in my days prior to reaching 
Italian soil. 


**x* 


I have been in Italy 14 months in which time I have travelled 
from Naples to Verona and from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian. 
In the cities, towns, and villages I have been observant of industry, 
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culture, the people, religion, and social customs. In Italy I have 
been especially interested in the distribution of wealth, marketing, 
production, rent, wages, land, labor, transportation, money—as 
well as the religious and cultural patterns. These experiences will 
enrich my knowledge, create more interest in me, and should stimu- 
late those whom I may teach. 


* * * 


Association with this wide range of persons has given me a 
greater knowledge of people, their different concepts of nature, 
their religious beliefs, their social customs, their problems of in- 
tegration—and why all these exist. It is my opinion that a teacher 
equipped with this knowledge has the advantage over one who has 
not, in that he will be able better to understand the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. 


* * * 


A comparison of the standards of Italy and the United States 
from having been in both countries is quite different from what I 
may have read before in a book. Having seen how other people 
live under strain, stress, and unsettled conditions aids me in better 
preparing and adjusting myself to conditions as I may find them in 
the schoolroom. 


*« * 


Geographically and socially I got much from coming overseas, 
especially to a former totalitarian country to observe its economic 
conditions. The chance to visit Rome and Pisa gave much added 
advantage over those who were unable to come. 


* * * 


My understanding of peoples whom I had only read about in 
civilian life has opened new channels of thought to me. 

The little knowledge I have gained of Italy and North Africa I 
count an asset. Seeing these places and their people has given me 
some first-hand information, limited though it is. Similarly, I have 
gained some knowledge of the English soldiers, the French, and 
others. This knowledge of these people and their lands is a dis- 
tinct asset, although I would not try to interpret or judge the 
Italian people by what I have seen of them in wartime. 


Knowleaze uf Fellow Men and the Way They Behave 


Several men pointed out the advantages of association with a 
wider variety of individuals in the army than they would ever have 
had in civilian life and the resultant advantages in dealing with 
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varied types of personalities in their subsequent secondary school 
teaching. For example: 


The experiences of group life, associating and living with men of 
all descriptions and from each walk of life, was definitely an asset 
because through them a prospective teacher could get a good per- 
spective of similar but younger individuals with whom he may have 
to work in the classroom. Through these men one could get every 
possible conception of various social problems including race, 
education, religion, disease, health, crime, attitudes, and poverty 
with which he will come in contact when teaching. 


* * 


One meets all types of people in an army. After a relatively 
short period of time he becomes a good judge of character. This is 
snauuiinaie helpful in handling students and will aid in recognizing 
the philosophies of life whichithey hold. 


* * 


Anyone, whether prospective teacher or otherwise, has gained in 
the army broad contacts with all types of Americans with varied 
degrees of social standing, political beliefs, and educational back- 
grounds. By this token he has gained also a broader understanding 
of his own people who may represent all sections of the country and 
diverse nationality groups that could not have been obtained 
through textbooks or in college classrooms. 


* 


* * 


My army life has forced me to “get along brotherly” with the 
most intelligent as well as the inferior. I have taught as well as re- 
ceived instruction from all levels of intelligence. Apart from this, 
I have tested my theory of life among foreign people of a new 
tongue. The above facts plus special training, active warfare, and 

ersonal gains are bound to contribute to any instructor’s success 
if applied correctly. 


* * 


Several months ago I was assigned to a night crew of men which 
was previously assigned to another member of my command. Be- 
fore the first night that I worked I was summoned by my command- 
ing officer and told of the importance of the work. I was told that 
the other member whom I was to relieve was doing unsatisfactory 
work and that the results were poor. The commanding officer told 
me that it was my responsibility to see to the work being done in 
any way that I desired as long as satisfactory and progressive re- 
sults could be obtained. I left the commanding officer’s quarters 
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realizing the responsibility and the importance of the work but I 
was puzzled and I questioned myself concerning the mistakes this 
other leader could have made or what it was he didn’t do. Before 
starting work that night I called the men together to find or re- 
arrange the working procedure that they had usually followed. 
After about a half hour of group discussion we decided to try a new 
procedure and it worked nicely. Work began to progress rapidly 
and our efforts brought the desired outcomes. After a few months’ 
work I was again summoned to the commanding officer’s quarters 
and congratulated for the increase of production and the coopera- 
tive attitude of the men with whom I was working. Several days 
later I received a promotion. I feel this experience will be useful to 


me later as a teacher. 
* * * 


Many may consider the time spent in the army as a total loss. 
I differ. Although it is a setback in preparing oneself along aca- 
demic lines, one definitely gains in much needed education and ex- 
perience. In civilian life one selects his friends and associates and 
therefore has little concern with the problems confronting those 
outside his own group. Upon entering the armed forces there is a 
widening of that circle. One is brought together with persons who 
represent all levels in a common concern. I have obtained an in- 
side view of how people think and how they react as a result of 
their thinking. 

* * * 


Prior to my entrance into the service I had a very definite preju- 
dice against secondary school training of a vocational nature. 
looked askance especially at the home economics and agricultural 
departments. But I have seen so many men in the army who have 
failed to profit by an academic high school course and mo dropped 
out of school before they finished high school because the 
curriculum was wholly academic, that I have come to see and 
clearly understand how unfair such an academic program could be 
for them. This new viewpoint will in turn help me, I am sure, to 
have a more sympathetic attitude toward high school students who 
have no intention of going to college. 


* * 


I think my experience in the army has been a definite asset. 
Since I have been in the army I have come in contact with all sorts 
of men both those you’d like to know better and those that you 
wouldn’t take across the street to a dog fight. Not only have I met 
these men but I have had a chance to judge them also. I have been 
able to look at men and just about determine what makes them act 
as they do. 
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Advantages of Special Types of Army Experience 


Some of the men felt they were fortunate to have had army ex- 
perience in actual teaching situations, in personnel work, in the In- 
formation and Education Service, or in other ways that were closely 
related to their future work as teachers. A few examples may be 
given: 


As a teacher, my experiences in the army have undoubtedly been 
of advantage to me. As an Information and Education noncom, I 
have had the opportunity to advise and help men seeking higher 
education, conducted classes and orientation programs, kept news 
bulletins in circulation, etc., all of which are definitely of value to 
me as a teacher of history and sociology. 


* 


* * 


My army experience is an advantage to me as a prospective 
teacher because I had no “practice teaching”’ prior to entering the 
army. Since I’ve been in the army I’ve taught not only illiterates, 
whom I found it hard to believe existed any more, but also in my 
— field, mathematics, under the IXE program in our Unit 
School. 


* 


* * 


It is exceedingly difficult for me to think of my army experiences 
as being liabilities to me as a prospective teacher. I’ll be twenty- 
five next month, having finished four years of college at the age of 
nineteen, and working as a chemist in a laboratory for two and a 
half years prior to joining the army. My laboratory experience as 
a research and control chemist plus my army experiences should 

lay a big réle in helping me to ein. a good chemistry teacher. 
don’t believe any of my days in the army have been wasted or will 
be a liability to me. 


* * * 


Another and perhaps more important benefit was the experience 
I got in instructing large and small groups.. I have been in Intelli- 
gence work most of my time in the army and I had the opportunity 
to instruct or direct the instruction of groups as large as 900 men. 
I have picked up some principles of teaching through trial and 
error that will no doubt be presented formally in an education text- 
book later on. 


* * * 


Of some 31 or 32 months in the army approximately 14 months 
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saw me in school with some of America’s best professors. Not only 
was I exposed to excellent courses but methods of presentation were 
there for me also. These experiences alone ought almost to give me 
a Master’s degree! 


* * 


After I had finished basic training, I was assigned to teach read- 
ing and writing to basic soldiers. This was a very helpful experi- 
ence. I got a chance to put in action some of the things that I had 
been taught. I also found that the teaching of adults was more 
difficult than that of children. Later that year we moved to an- 
other camp. It was decided by the commanding general of that 
area that they would give to all soldiers that fell in category 4 or § 
on the Army General Classification test a retest of a different na- 
ture. I was fortunate enough to be called again to work on the 
testing team. For a period of three to four months I worked with 
the team giving the Qabc test, the Alpha test, and others. This was 
of definite value to me and some procedures that I learned I am 
sure will be helpful to me as a secondary school teacher. 


* * * 


Last winter I believe I had an experience that would be equal to 
that of any first year athletic director. The commanding officer of 
our service group picked me to be head coach of the basketball 
team. I was to pick the team, figure out plays, training programs, 
and above all to get and keep my men in top physical condition. 
This was quite a large order to carry out. ... Not only was the 
team a success, but I proved to myself that I could take a bunch of 
men from different parts of the country and teach them to work as 


a team and not as five men trying to play five different brands of 
basketball. 


* * * 


Rather than consider the three years spent in the army as a 
waste of time in respect to my pursuit as a teacher of secondary 
school mathematics, I consider these three years as a continuation 
of my education toward that goal. I was drafted into the army 
upon my graduation from college when I was preparing to take the 
examinations for entrance into the secondary school system of New 
York City. Perhaps one reason that I consider my time in the 
army so well spent is that I graduated from college at the age of 
nineteen. I definitely recall the feeling of immaturity and “‘young- 
ness” during my practice teaching with high school seniors. Upon 
induction into the army I was placed in the field artillery and re- 
mained in that branch of the service throughout the war. After re- 
ceiving my basic training I was sent to Field Artillery School and 
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placed in an advanced class in gunnery due to my previous training 
in mathematics. Although I had some knowledge of the im- 
portance of mathematics in gunnery, I now had an opportunity to 
get a more complete picture of its value and necessity. Such lesser 
topics and their dependency upon mathematics as map reading and 
plotting, contours, grid corrections, and choice of observation 
points were discussed and I gained the experience under combat 
conditions. I’m sure it would be of value to my students of second- 
ary school mathematics to see, even though perhaps not fully, some 
of the importance of mathematics in such related fields. My time 
in the army also included some direct experience in the teaching of 
mathematics following the termination of the war. Upon termina- 
tion of the war, a unit school was established and I volunteered to 
teach business arithmetic and elementary arithmetic. Although 
my students were above the secondary school age level, it was in- 
deed a valuable experience in classroom methods, blackboard pro- 
cedure, ability to handle a group, and an opportunity to observe 
their reactions to my personality, interest, and enthusiasm. After 
a week of those two classes, I commenced yet another class in alge- 
bra, after having many inquiries about the subject. It also acted as 
a refresher course for myself. 


Character Development and Personal Ideals 


For the successful teacher, character, personality, and ideals are 
perhaps more important than knowledge—whether knowledge of 
subject matter taught or knowledge of peoples and cultures ac- 
quired by travel and observation. What do the men think has been 
the effect of three or four years of army life on their characters and 
ideals? Many have found favorable aspects to mention—others 
unfavorable phases. Following are examples of some of the favor- 
able aspects: 


An important feature of a successful teacher is personality. Has 
the army improved my personality? If we consider such things as 
emotional tendencies and reactions, obedience to organized author- 
ity, ideals and beliefs, health, sense of humor, and general intelli- 
gence all part of human personality, I believe that the army has 
contributed favorably toward improving these factors, especially 
during overseas duty. The army stresses neatness, personal appear- 
ance, carefulness, cooperation, dependability, good judgment, 
honesty, promptness, self control—all qualities of a good teacher. 


* * 
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Since coming overseas and seeing combat, I have learned to 
appreciate living, particularly living in time of peace. In the life 
and death struggle, it is amazing what men can endure in hardship, 
cold or heat, hunger, and mental hardships. To an idealistic and 
academic trained student such as I, these factors have brought me 
“down to earth.” 


* * * 


In regard to my ideals, I am sure they are essentially the same as 
when I came into the army. My concepts of morals and my other 
ideals, unless the army has made them more definite, remain un- 
changed. 


* * * 


As a civilian I was a very quiet person, always dreading the time 
I would have to stand before a group or gathering of people in order 
to give a speech or to pass comment on a certain topic. After serv- 
ing two and a half years in the army I have definitely noted a 
change i in my attitude toward addressing a body of people, getting 
“out of my shell.” I’ve gotten to a better understanding of my 
fellow beings from close association with them, and I’ve found that 
I could now take more of a part in various discussions. One rarely 
finds shyness among persons in olive drab uniforms; this army life 
seems to eliminate this unwanted characteristic. 


* * * 


My all in a position of authority has helped me in becoming 

more forceful, yet respectful, of the rights of others. I’ve learned 

that it is wise to a suggestions and encourage cooperation by 
ri 


fair play. I’ve seen what lack of or too rigid discipline can do along 
with dislike. I’ve seen merit go unrewarded because of partiality, 
selfishness, or jealousy. These things have helped me greatly in en- 
larging my outlook and I’m sure they will prove an aid in my future 
work as a teacher. 


* 
I am sure I will be a more interesting teacher and can make my 
subject more attractive because of my many varied experiences. A 


teacher who can inject some personal experience to illustrate a 
point is always very popular among students. 


* * 


Living the life of a soldier has made me restless at times, but I 
won’t call this too much of a liability for it is my opinion that after 
a short period of civilian life this feeling will disappear. 


* * * 
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Since experience itself is learning and education, then the army 
experience has been an asset to me. Since that experience has not 
been a bitter one, then it should contribute much more as back- 
ground education for me as a prospective secondary school teacher. 


* * 


Prior to my enrolling in this university, I had thought that army 
life was causing my mind to become stagnant, dulled from taking 
orders and never questioning them. To my surprise I found that 
here at this university I was able to concentrate on my subjects, 
this being more important to me than the mere learning of facts and 
subject matter. 


Unfavorable Reactions 


The picture is by no means all favorable or optimistic, however. 
Some of the men are distinctly cynical. Some feel they have lost 
desirable ideals although they may hope they can recover them 
after they become civilians again. Some feel their time has been 
wasted—or worse. Some confess to sad disillusionment. A few 
examples: 


The army has taken three years of my life which could have been 
spent in teaching. It has given me the idea that regimentation is 
> only way men can be handled. It leaves a mark in my mind 
that makes me doubt whether or not my decisions are the right ones 
because in this army a man doesn’t have to think, he just has to 
stay in the path that he is told to follow. I have developed moral 
traits that would never have been instilled in me if I hadn’t been in 
this army. The army doesn’t make a man—it makes a fool of a 
man! 


* * * 


I have lost initiative, I am lazy, I have the will of mind but the 
push I had before coming into the army has gone. It is hard for me 
to concentrate. My temper is not even. I seem to look for faults 
in individuals more than ever. All of these faults I have gotten 
since being in the army. I am sure that if they are not corrected, 
I will be very unsuccessful in teaching in asecondary school. The 
above I did not even realize until I came to this university. Now 
I am trying to correct them. 


* * * 


I’ve lost four years. During that four years I’ve failed to keep 
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abreast of new knowledge in the field of education. I’ve learned to 
allow other people to solve my problems. I’ve lost much initiative. 
Moral standards have deteriorated. I have acquired many bad 
habits. I have lost ability to concentrate. I have developed poor 
study habits. I have lost a lust for knowledge. This could be al- 
most endless. The bad overcame the bad. I’ve lost ground. 


* * * 


My attitude toward the army itself certainly has changed. What 
would I tell a high school senior about the opportunity for advance- 
ment according to merit in the army? Advancement does not al- 
ways come by merit, and I would have to tell him so. I cannot say 
that this condition is general. On the other hand, I am convinced 
it is directly related to individual authority. Then I would have to 
tell him that his advancement would depend to some extent on the 
authority above him no matter what he himself did. This is not 
the conception I had of the army before I was inducted. Is this 
attitude an asset to a secondary school teacher? No, I think it is a 
sad commentary that many of us could not recommend the U. S. 
Army as a place where men always advance by merit. 


* * * 


In respect to certain attitudes, I have changed, certainly for the 
better in some instances, possibly for the worse in others. Before 
I came to the army I had a profound respect for proper authority 
and was always willing to submit to such authority. While in the 
army, I have worked under authority that was decidedly inefficient 
and therefore improper. I always have submitted, but definitely 
did not like to do so. This has changed my attitude toward 
authority. I am still willing to submit to proper authority, but | 
am sure to leave the army with a more skeptical and critical atti- 
tude toward those who hold the reins. I am sure that I shall always 
be prone to appraise whatever authority is above me. I hope I can 
be fair in my appraisals. Is my attitude toward authority an asset 
or a liability to me as a prospective teacher? I am afraid I hardly 
know, for Iam almost afraid I shall be too critical of authority. 


* * * 


Have my habits changed to the extent that this change can be 
noted as an asset or a liability? I think not, except in the case of my 
speech habits. The speech habits I have acquired in the army cer- 
tainly are a liability. 


** * 


I cannot say that the time I spent in the army was wholly bene- 
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ficial. I can clearly notice the many speech defects that have 
accumulated. 


* 


I feel that I am more impatient now than previously as a result of 
~ experiences. This will be a handicap and I will try to rid my- 
self of it. Patience is indispensable to a good teacher. 


** * 


The army has given me a pessimistic and mistrustful attitude, 
especially during recent months. Such feelings are bad qualities 
for a teacher, but I believe that upon return to the States they 
will be eliminated. My patience when dealing with other indi- 
viduals has been lessened, but with a conscientious effort I believe 
it can be regained in due time. 


* * * 


On the liability side I can say that I have acquired no special 
skill that may be of use after army service. It is said that the army 
is a place of advancement and opportunity which fits an individual 
for that job for which he is best suited. In my estimation, this is 
not true in too many instances. Those instances in which I might 
have profited more were few and the methods of securing the 
benefits were so involved that the opportunity was gone before the 
application was through channels. 


* * * 


The war interrupted my educational plans. The army uses the 
old conservative ways of teaching—the iron hand, and by the 
book, instead of the most practical and progressive ways of teach- 
ing. By being in the army you miss out on the more progressive 
ways of doing things. 


* * * 


In general, I can hardly regard my army experience as an asset. 
In the final analysis, I feel that I would be a better teacher now if I 
had never donned a uniform. 


* 


Perhaps the high school senior would ask me what trade I 
learned in the army and if I thought it was worth while. Well, I 
learned how to repair tires, but I am sure that anyone with average 
intelligence can learn that in a week or less. I could pass this 
knowledge on to some young fellow if I had a shop and a vocational 
class, but I am not sure he would want it, because he probably 
could not use it in a civilian shop. The civilian shops use different 
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methods. In this connection, I remember the saying, “There are 
two ways of doing anything—the right way and the army way!” 


* * * 


Such is a cross section of judgments on the part of a selected 
group of young men who have had several years of experience in the 
army, much of it on foreign soil. Of course their judgments are 
the product of their personalities as well as their experiences, both 
military and otherwise. On the whole, however, most of them seem 
to feel that their army experience has resulted in many favorable 
outcomes even though few if any would deliberately have chosen 
army life as desirable preparation for successful teaching in a 
modern American secondary school. They feel their army experi- 
ence has been much more an asset than a liability. 
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SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY PATENT POLICIES 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


National Research Council 


Editor’s Note: The statement that follows is explanatory of a 
significant survey being conducted by the National Research Coun- 
cil. This statement was prepared at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tariat of the American Association of University Professors. It is _ 
hoped that it will be noted and considered by all members of the 
profession who are engaged or interested in university research. 


The revival and acceleration of research activities in universities 
and other research centers, following the return of scientific men 
to the campus and laboratory on release from wartime responsi- 
bilities and occupations, promise a rich period of productive re- 
search, especially in areas neglected or subordinated during the 
war, even though heavy teaching loads resulting from swollen post- 
war enrollments may slow down research temporarily, particularly 


in certain areas. 

Of increasing importance to administrators and scientists en- 
gaged in these research activities is the policy or procedure to be 
followed in handling any patentable ideas or devices that may be 
discovered during the course of the investigations. At present 
there is a wide diversity of practice among educational institutions 
and research organizations in their methods of dealing with inven- 
tions growing out of scientific research. However, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to adopt definitive patent policies and to establish 
machinery to meet situations which have arisen or are anticipated. 

The National Research Council is currently making a compre- 
hensive factual survey of the existing policies, procedures and prac- 
tices followed in the administration of patentable results of scien- 
tific research in educational institutions and non-profit organiza- 
tions, with a view to the early publication of the findings of the 
survey for the information and guidance of all concerned. 
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The survey is being conducted under the sponsorship of the 
National Research Council’s Committee on Patent Policy, of which 
Frederic W. Willard is chairman. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Bruce K. Brown, Conway Coe, Gano Dunn, Archie M. 
Palmer, Lewis H. Weed, William Charles White and, ex-officio, 
Detlev W. Bronk, chairman of the Council. The survey is being 
made under the direction of the author, assisted by Hugh Samson. 

Through correspondence, conversations and personal visits, the 
director of the survey is endeavoring to assemble all available in- 
formation concerning existing practices and present thinking in 
administrative and scientific circles about patent management 
matters. Despite the importance of the problems involved, com- 
paratively little material of current value is available in the scien- 
tific and technological literature. 

The desired data are being sought through direct requests to the 
institutions concerned, and most of the usable material has been 
coming in response to those requests. Some of the information is 
contained in bulletins, reports and other publications issued by 
colleges, universities, professional and technological schools, agri- 
cultural and engineering experiment stations, government agencies 
and non-profit research organizations. Information available in 
this form has usually related to the more definitive policies. At 
many institutions practices or procedures are being currently fol- 
lowed which are not yet clearly formulated in definitive policy 
statements. In a number of the institutions, where definitive 
patent policies have been adopted, those policies are now under 
review to meet changing post-war conditions. 

In order to obtain first-hand information and to observe the 
programs in action, the director of the survey is making a series of 
visits to the more important research centers where significant 
policy programs are in operation. It has been found, through ex- 
perience on the trips already completed, that this is the most pro- 
ductive phase of the survey. The information gained, views 
exchanged and situations clarified on these visits, as well as the 
personal observations made, have led to better understanding and 
more accurate interpretation of the practices of the institutions 
visited. 


The success of the survey, its value to administrators of research 
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activities and to research workers, and the significance of the find- 
ings will depend to a great extent upon the cooperation and assist- 
ance of persons in educational institutions and research organiza- 
tions who have had experiences with patent problems and are will- 
ing to share those experiences. 

The report on the findings of the survey, which it is planned to 
publish in June, 1947, will present a factual account of the situa- 
tion as it exists today. All specific references to institutional poli- 
cies or procedures will be submitted to the institutions for approval 
prior to their publication in the final report. Similarly, statements 
of experiences with patent problems and expressions of attitudes 
toward the operation of patent management policies will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the individuals responsible for them. 

In addition to definitive statements of significant patent policies 
and practices currently in operation in educational institutions 
and non-profit research organizations, analyses will be made of the 
various types of policies and of the considerations underlying the 
formulation of these policies. In so far as the information is made 
available by those concerned, reasons for the establishment of 
patent policies and the specific instances which led to the adoption 
of particular policies will be included in the report. Account will 
also be taken of the changes in patent philosophy and patent man- 
agement procedure brought about by the intensive and far-reach- 
ing wartime research programs conducted at many institutions. 

Not only will types of patent policies be analyzed, but also the 
administrative procedures for screening patentable results of 
scientific research, for prosecuting the patent application, for pro- 
tecting patents against infringement, and for promoting, licensing 
and assigning patents. This will include study of the objectives 
and operation of committees and other agencies set up to deal with 
these aspects of the problem. 

Questions relating to the equity of the inventor, of the institu- 
tion and of the sponsor or supporter of the research, where there is 
such a third party or outside agency involved, will also be con- 
sidered. There is apparent a lack of uniformity in the approach to 
these questions and the wide diversity of practice indicates a need 
for intensive study of the factors underlying the decisions made in 
specific cases. The increase in cooperative and sponsored research 
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in educational institutions accentuates the need for such a study. 

One of the most important and controversial aspects of the 
patent problem—what to do about patents affecting public health 
—will be reviewed to ascertain whether and where separate or 
special policies are in existence with reference to medical and phar- 
maceutical inventions and discoveries. How such matters are 
administered and how the public interest is protected will be given 
special consideration. 

Other items of concern to research workers and faculty members 
generally, which will be included in the survey, relate to restrictions 
on publication and other disclosures of research findings, contrac- 
tual arrangements made with research workers and with the spon- 
sors of the research, and the distribution of the proceeds from 
royalties and disposal of the patents. These items, as well as 
many other aspects of the whole patent problem, will be studied 
with respect to their relation to the different types of research— 
fundamental, experimental and developmental. 

The development of special research foundations and similar 
agencies, both independent and with institutional affiliations, for 
the administration of patents as well as the conduct and direction 
of sponsored research programs will be given full treatment in the 
survey. Analyses will be made of their organization, objectives, 
financing, research and administrative programs, and relations to 
educational institutions. 

Of greatest value in the interpretation and presentation of the 
factual information will be the experiences of the institutions in 
their handling of patent problems and the attitudes and reactions 
of the research workers. The director of the survey will welcome 
full and frank discussions of these matters through correspondence 


and in conversations during his visits to the various research 
centers. 
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INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1947 


In 1946, for the first time in many years, there was no major 
Federal revenue legislation affecting individual income taxpayers. 
To be sure, a substantial reduction of tax burden did apply to in- 
come for the year, but this resulted from the Revenue Act of 1945. 
Since the mode and consequences of this reduction were summar- 
ized in the Winter, 1945 Bu//etin, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Vol. 31, at p. 712, the present exposition follows 
lines already laid down. 


Sources of Information 


Regulations 111—the standard official commentary on Federal 
income tax—are available at Collectors’ offices and from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Occasionally Collectors will furnish copies 
gratis, but the regular price is $1.75. The official edition of Regu- 
lations 111 lags behind the latest amendments, which are published 
piecemeal in the Internal Revenue Bulletin and the Federal Regis- 
ter. They are more conveniently consulted in loose-leaf tax serv- 
ices issued by such publishers as Commerce Clearing House and 
Prentice-Hall. These costly and elaborate services are usually 
available in law offices, accountants’ offices, banks, and business or 
law libraries. The foregoing and other publishers also issue mod- 
ernized partial reprints of the Internal Revenue Code (generally 
referred to hereafter by the abbreviation I.R.C.) and of the Treas- 
ury Regulations, these reprints being moderately priced. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. (7o Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., and 
branch offices in other cities) advises the writer that it can supply 
a reprint of Regulations 111 and 116 revised to June 6, 1946, at 
$3.00 per copy; also a so-called student’s edition of the Internal 
Revenue Code, complete and revised to date of purchase, at $6.00 
per copy, which edition will be kept up to date for a yearly service 
charge of $2.50. Prentice-Hall in addition has available a booklet 
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entitled, ‘How To Prepare Your Personal Income Tax Return for 
Filing in 1947,” at 75 cents for a single copy, with lower prices on 
quantity orders. 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. (Empire State Building, New 
York 1; 214 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1; Munsey Building, 
Washington 4; and branch offices in other cities) states that it is 
issuing a new edition of the income tax, estate tax, and gift tax 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, supplemented with 
tables and other information, and amended to October 25, 1946, at 
$2.00 per copy. The same publisher expects to put out in January, 
1947 an up-to-date edition of income tax Regulations 111, also 
at the price of $2.00 per copy. Commerce Clearing House pub- 
lishes a loose-leaf volume entitled ‘““Code and Regulations—Fed- 
eral Taxes—Law Students’ Edition” which is for ordinary pur- 
poses an adequate presentation of official material on the income, 
estate, and gift taxes, together with a considerable commentary. 
This volume is available to schools, professors, and students cur- 
rently enrolled in Federal taxation classes, but is not offered for 
sale outside the educational field. The list price is $6.25 less 20% 
educational discount on each order directing delivery to a school. 


General Statement of Situation 


Since Federal individual income tax exemptions remain very low, 
a teacher should assume he must file a return unless study of the re- 
quirements positively assures him to the contrary. These require- 
ments are summarized at or near the beginning of instructions em- 
bodied in or distributed with the return blanks. Moreover, even if 
a return is not legally required, it is a convenient means for getting 
early refund or credit on account of excessive tax which an em- 
ployer has withheld and paid over to the Collector. See paragraph 
“Purpose of Return” on p. 1 of Instructions with Form 1040, and 
paragraph “Income Under $500” at top of middle column of In- 
structions on back of Employee’s Copy of Form W-2. At least, the 
job of preparing a return is now much simplified and many teachers 
dependent wholly or principally upon their salaries are freed from 
the necessity of filing in 1947 declarations of estimated income tax. 

The topics filling the remainder of this commentary are (1) cor- 
recting estimates, making final payments, and making returns for 
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1946; and (2) making estimates and payments covering income tax 
for 1947. 


Individual Income Tax for 1946 
Correction of Estimates 


Toward the end of 1946 or early in 1947 most professorial tax- 
payers will receive from their Collectors of Internal Revenue for- 
mal notices of the amounts of their fourth and final installments of 
estimated income tax for 1946, these installments being payable on 
or before January 15,1947. I.R.C. § 59(a)(1). Ifa teacher’s esti- 
mate of the year’s tax has been excessive, with the consequence 
that this notice shows too much tax due, he may prefer to keep the 
excess in his own pocket, instead of paying it to the Treasury and 
later getting it refunded or credited against the tax for 1947. If his 
estimate has been so much too low that payment of the install- 
ment stated in the notice will not bring his total payments up to at 
least 80% of the total tax actually due for 1946, he must correct his 
estimate and increase his January payment to avoid an addition to 
his tax which has the effect of a penalty. I.R.C. § 294 (d)(2). 
Even if his underestimate has not run so high as 20%, he may wish 
to make his correction and discharge his full 1946 liability in Janu- 
ary. 

Correction of estimates may be made in two different ways. The 
taxpayer may file not later than January 15th a new and correct 
estimate on declaration Form 1040-ES marked ‘‘Amended,”’ send- 
ing with the amended declaration payment of the corresponding 
amount and also returning the Collector’s notice. Alternately, he 
may not later than January 15th prepare and send in to the Collector 
his final return for 1946 with the corresponding final payment, thus 
substituting the return for an amended declaration and saving him- 
self one bit of paper work. I.R.C. § 58(d)(2) and (3)(B), liberally 
interpreted in Regulations 111, § 29.58-7(g). For convenient 
identification of the account, the Collector’s notice should be sent 
with such a return. 


Returns for 1946—General Statement 


The statutory changes for 1946—application to normal tax of the 
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same spousal and dependency credits applied in computing surtax, 
reduction of surtax rates, and the over-all 5% cut in tax—are 
handled accurately and clearly in the return forms and instruc- 
tions. As to joint returns, see comment infra on p. 754. 

If a taxpayer making return on Form W-2 has worked for two or 
more employers—e. g., a Federal government department and a 
college—in 1946, and therefore has received from his employers two 
or more Forms W-2, the return should be made on the Form W-2 
last received with the other Form or Forms W-2 securely attached. 
Instructions on back of Employee’s Copy, paragraph headed “‘How 
to Use Optional Return,” also covering combined return of husband 
and wife. Ifthe return is made on Form 1040, it is not necessary to 
attach the Form or Forms W-2. Instructions, Form 1040, p. 2, left 
column, item “8. Payments.” 


Returns for 1946—Details of Return Forms 


The latest version of Form W-2 bears instructions so clear and 
complete as to typical situations that in only one respect is any 
effort made to restate or expand them. This matter involves Form 
1040 as well. The latter form has been revised in several minor de- 
tails for reporting 1946 income and calculating the tax. It may be 
torn in half and used in abbreviated shape by a taxpayer whose ad- 
justed gross income is less than $5000, irrespective of source, and 
who elects to pay tax according to the statutory tax table consti- 
tuting p. 4 of Form 1040. Instructions, Form 1040, p. 1, left col- 
umn “Form of Return—2. Short-form Return.” But there is a 
limitation upon this in case of married couples. On p. 1 of Form 
1040 (blackface passages with marginal heading “How to Figure 
Your Tax”) and again at the top of p. 3 are directions that if a hus- 
band and wife living together at the end of the year file separate re- 
turns and one itemizes deductions, the other must file on Form 
1040 and must also itemize deductions instead of using the statu- 
tory tax table. Seemingly the other is thus forbidden to use Form 
W-2 as well as the abbreviated Form 1040. See Instructions, Form 
1040, at foot of p. 2, and the full statutory description in I.R.C. 
§§ 400 ef seq., for further details about the tax table. 
Specific comments on items of Form 1040 follow: 
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Page 1,Item 1, Exemptions: Consult p. 2 of the Instructions for a 
list of the classes of relatives who may be treated as dependents. 

Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc.: Observe the instruction 
about deducting traveling expenses and “‘reimbursed expenses” 
here. Such expenses should be detailed on a sheet of paper securely 
attached to the return. This deduction requirement results from 
the statutory definition of “‘adjusted gross income” in I.R.C. 
§ 22(n). Both these types of expenses, to be deductible in this item, 
must arise in connection with performance by the taxpayer of serv- 
ices as an employee. ‘““Traveling expenses,” as the term is used in 
the Instructions, include expense of meals and lodging ‘‘while away 
from home,” and “reimbursed expenses”’ are other expenses deduc- 
tible under I.R.C. § 23 and covered by ‘‘a reimbursement or other 
expense allowance arrangement with [the] employer.” 

Criticism of this curious splitting of deductible expense has pro- 
duced no change in the law. The term “away from home” has 
roused much controversy. The Code has long forbidden taxpayers 
to deduct from gross income “personal, living, or family expenses.” 
I.R.C. § 24(a)(1). The Bureau resolutely maintains that com- 
muting expense is of this nature, and not a trade or business ex- 
pense under I.R.C. § 23(a)(1)(A), which contains the authority for 
deducting ‘‘traveling expenses . . . while away from home.” To 
keep the clause just quoted from applying to commuting costs, it 
has been urged with considerable success that “home” in the tax 
sense means something like established or principal place of busi- 
ness, and not what the word means in colloquial usage. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States declined to decide the contro- 
versy in Commissioner v. Flowers, 326 U. S. 465 (1946). Mr. 
Flowers was a Mississippi lawyer who shuttled back and forth from 
Jackson in that State, where he resided and had an office, and the 
Mobile, Alabama, headquarters of a railroad of which he was gen- 
eral counsel and vice-president. His claim to deduct costs of travel 
in connection with this shuttling was rejected with emphasis on the 
Code requirement that he must be “in the pursuit of a trade or 
business” as well as “away from home” to be allowed the deduc- 
tion. The majority of the court said: ‘The facts demonstrate 
clearly that the expenses were not incurred in the pursuit of the 
business of the taxpayer’s employer, the railroad”; they were con- 
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nected with long-range commuting. This case is confusing and 
perhaps throws doubt upon an official statement that railroad fare 
expended by a faculty member in traveling from his place of regular 
employment to his place of temporary employment at a summer 
school is deductible. G.C.M. 10915, XI-2 C.B.245.! 

The general problem of deductibility and nondeductibility under 
§ 23 of various kinds of expenses calls for brief analysis: 

(1) Ordinary and necessary trade or business expenses are deduc- 
tible; these include expenses properly applicable against salaries, 
unless, as at least one commentator has suggested, the provisions 
introducing the concept of adjusted gross income prevent treat- 
ment of an employee as engaged in a trade or business, although in 
the past he has been so treated. The exact wording of the pertinent 
clause (I.R.C. § 22(n)(1)) makes more natural the interpretation 
that ‘performance of services by the taxpayer as an employee’’ is 
still trade or business but of a kind subjected to special tax treat- 
ment—namely, the deduction-splitting in Form 1040 mentioned 
above. 

(2) Ordinary and necessary current expenses are deductible, al- 
though not trade or business expenses, if they are for production or 
collection of income, or for management, conservation, or mainte- 
nance of property held for production of income. This deduction is 
permitted under I.R.C. § 23(a)(2), a provision made the subject of 
extensive comment by Regulations 111, § 29.23(a)-15, partially 
quoted in the Bulletin for December, 1943, at p. 696. Such ex- 
pense has in the past seemed unrelated to salaried activity, which 
was naturally thought analogous to prosecution of ordinary trade 
or business. But if earning a salary should now be deemed neither 
trade nor business, the salaried teacher may rely on this production- 
of-income clause as allowing those professional deductions which 
may not be taken under Item 2 on p. 1 of Form 1040. He will claim 
them, on either this or the preceding statutory basis, under the 
“Miscellaneous” heading on p. 3 of the return. The Supreme Court 
has handed down two interesting interpretations of this “non- 


1“C.B.” means the periodical cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue Bulle- 
tin; “XI-2” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for the second half of 1932 
(since 1936 this form of designation has been replaced by one directly indicating the 
year—e. g., “1941-1” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for the first half of 
1941); “G.C.M.” means General Counsel’s Memorandum; “I.T.” means a ruling 
by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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trade” or “‘non-business” deduction clause. The first holds that 
campaign expenses of a lawyer, appointed to a judgeship to fill a 
vacancy and thereafter running for election to the post, are not de- 
ductible. McDonald v. Commissioner, 323 U.S. 57, 61, 65 (1944). 
This is a highly unsatisfactory decision, because of the way the 
Court split on the point. Four justices joined in an opinion sus- 
taining the result above stated; four joined in an opinion to the con- 
trary; one, who wrote no opinion, concurs in result with the first 
four. For just what proposition is the case an authority? The 
second case allows deduction by trustees of expenses incurred in 
fighting (unsuccessfully) a Treasury claim for income tax, and in 
connectfon with problems of distribution of the trust fund. Bing- 
ham’s Trust v. Commissioner, 325 U.S. 365 (1945). The reasoning 
of the majority opinion indicates some judicial inclination to over- 
throw attempts by the Treasury and the Department of Justice at 
hairsplitting over application of the “‘non-trade” or “‘non-business” 
clause. The minority do not really dissent, but have a bone to pick 
with the majority about procedure. 

(3) As already stated, personal, living, and family expenses are 
not generally deductible. There is a very specialized exception for 
unusual medical expenses. See I.R.C. § 23(x). 

(4) Expenditures properly describable as capital investments are 
not directly or immediately deductible, being recovered only by 
allowances for depreciation or exhaustion spread over the useful life 
of the assets in which the investments are made. 

Regulations 111, § 29.23(a)-5, briefly cover professional expenses. 
Of those enumerated as deductible, the ones most likely to affect 
salaried teachers are the cost of supplies used in the practice of their 
profession, dues to professional societies and subscriptions to profes- 
sional journals, hire of office assistants, and current expenditures 
for books and professional equipment of which the useful life is not 
more than one year. A ruling (I.T. 3448, 1941-1 C.B. 206) adds to 
the deductible list “expenses of traveling and meals and lodging in- 
curred in attending teachers’ conventions in this country,” so far as 
(a) there is no reimbursement for such expenses and (b) records are 
kept to substantiate the deductions claimed. See also Regulations 
111, § 29.23(a)-2, on ordinary business traveling expenses. I.T. 
3448 ends thus: 
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The cost of technical books required by and purchased by teachers 
specifically for use in connection with their professional work is a 
capital expenditure which may be extinguished through annual de- 
ductions depreciation. 


This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 

Questions are frequently asked about deductibility of expenses of 
research and publication in connection with Ph.D. theses, scholarly 
work carried out during sabbatical leave, and other like professional 
activities. A case decided in 1944 by the Tax Court of the United 
States is pertinent to the thesis problem. In this case, a taxpayer 
serving without salary as an associate professor in Yale collected 
and published material of scholarly value. He had no immediate 
prospect of financial profit, his purpose being to build a reputation 
for first-class scholarship and thus make himself eligible for highly 
remunerative professional appointment. He sought to deduct from 
his gross income sums paid for research and clerical assistance, 
supplies, etc. The Court denied the deduction on the ground that 
these expenditures were not current professional expenses but “in 
essence the cost of the capital structure from which his future in- 
come is to be derived.” Osborn, 3 T.C. 603 (1944). But it has been 
ruled that when a teacher receives sabbatical leave with continuing 
compensation on condition that he must travel for educational pur- 
poses during the period of leave, his expenses incurred on such 
travel are deductible. I.T. 3380, 1940-1 C.B. 29. G.C.M. 11654, 
XII-1 C.B. 250, 251, states that expenditures in connection with 
the publication of results of investigation may or may not be deduc- 
tible, depending upon whether they are ordinary and necessary 
current expenses or constitute capital expenditures. 

Now and again a teacher in the course of scholarly work under- 
takes a task of research or authorship which cannot be completed 
for several years, with payment of all or a large part of the com- 
pensation held back until completion. Under these circumstances 
he may find it possible and profitable, by following the alternative 
offered in I.R.C. § 107, to spread the compensation over the entire 
period of work, instead of having to return it for income tax as a 
single lump sum. This section of the Internal Revenue Code was 
quoted on pp. 689-690 of the Bulletin for December, 1942, and a 
later amendment dealing with the taxation of back pay was quoted 
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on p. 99 of the Bulletin for February, 1944. See Regulations 111, 
§ 29.107-3. 

Many teachers in active service must decide whether they are 
bound to include, as part of gross income, contributions to the cost 
of deferred retirement annuities made by the institutions which 
these teachers serve. Under some retirement plans, educational 
institutions have set up trusts to which periodical payments are 
made for the ultimate benefit of teachers after retirement. Prob- 
ably comparatively few such arrangements are now in operation, 
and any teacher participating under such a plan will do best to as- 
certain from the financial officers in charge whether he is bound to 
treat as gross income the contributions made for his benefit by the 
employer institution. The other and much more common method 
of handling the retirement problem is to purchase deferred annuity 
policies from the T.I.A.A. or an ordinary insurance company. This 
second situation is explicitly covered by I.R.C. § 22 (b) (2)(B) and 
by Regulations 111, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter explaining that, if an 
employer is an organization exempt from income tax because 
operated for educational purposes, an employee is not required to 
include in his current income the amount contributed by the em- 
ployer for purchase of a retirement annuity contract. A teacher is 
required to include in current gross income the amount currently 
contributed by deduction from his gross salary for purchase of such 
a contract. As to the taxability of annuity payments after retire- 
ment, see infra under the heading Page 2, Schedule 4, Annuities or 
Pensions. 

Instructions, Form 1040, p. 1, right column, “Exclusions From 
Gross Income,” describe the special exclusions permitted to service 
men and women and veterans. 

Page 1, Items 3 and 4, Dividends and interest: In Form 1040 for 
1945 these two types of income were lumped in a single item. 

Page 1, Item 5, Other income: The sub-items included in this 
catchall are to be explained on p. 2 of the return. The schedules on 
this latter page do not cover every possible form of income, and on 
occasion a taxpayer may have to explain an item of income on a 
sheet of paper securely attached to his return. 

Instructions, Form 1040, p. 3, left column near foot, direct the 
taxpayer to list and explain such items as rewards and prizes. In 
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McDermoit v. Commissioner, 150 F. 2d 585 (Dist. Col. App., 1945), 
the majority held that a professor of law whose essay won the Ross 
Essay Prize awarded by the American Bar Association in 1939 need 
not include the $3000 prize in gross income. The amount was a gift 
from the income of an educational fund and not compensation for 
services rendered. See infra, the paragraph on “Annuities or pen- 
sions.” 

This same passage in the instructions also refers to recoveries of 
bad debts as constituting gross income under certain circumstances. 
A taxpayer encountering this kind of problem should note the para- 
graph headed “8. Recoveries of Bad Debts, Etc.,” in the right column 
of p.1 of the Instructions. The statutory provision here summar- 
ized is I.R.C. § 22(b)(12). 

Since the rest of p. 1 is either self-explanatory or adequately 
treated in the instructions, comments on the Schedules of p. 2 are 
now presented. 

Page 2, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions: This Schedule and the 
accompanying instructions are helpful in proper handling of a 
matter which is important to retired pftofessors. Carnegie Founda- 
tion retiring allowances and widows’ pensions have been ruled non- 
taxable on the ground that they are gifts or gratuities. L.O. 1040, 
3 C.B. 120 (1920). This ruling does not extend to payments made 
under the provisions of the will of Andrew Carnegie. Because of 
diminishing financial expectancies under the retiring allowances 
and widows’ pensions, some educational institutions have estab- 
lished supplementary arrangements. In connection with one of 
these, which required contributions from the professors taking ad- 
vantage of it but left the greater share of the burden upon the 
university concerned, there has been an unpublished local ruling 
that the supplementary payments after retirement, unlike the pay- 
ments from Carnegie sources, are taxable as purchased annuities. 

Page 2, Schedule B, Rents and royalties: So-called “royalties” on 
books written or edited by teachers do not always belong in this 
schedule. G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, seems to mean 
that if an author agrees in advance as an employee or independent 
contractor to write an article or book for a publisher, the latter to 
copyright and own the product and pay compensation to the 
author, the payments are compensation for personal services; but 
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if the author first writes the article or book and then sells, leases, or 
rents “his intellectual product” (this may mean the manuscript, or 
possibly the copyright, if any) to the publisher, his return there- 
from is income from property. See also E. Phillips Oppenheim, 31 
B.T.A. 563 (1934),' Rohmer v. Commissioner, 153 F. 2d 61 (C.C.A. 
2d, 1946), and I.T. 2735, XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty” received 
under the latter type of arrangement would apparently belong in 
Schedule B, with a “royalty” received under the former type of 
arrangement being properly regarded as either a portion of the tax- 
payer’s salary to be returned in Item 2 or income from business or 
profession to be entered in Schedule C and thence reflected into 
Item 5. 

Page 2, Schedule C, Business or profession: The preceding para- 
graph indicates a problem of choice between listing some kinds of 
income enjoyed by professors under Item 2 and listing these kinds 
of income under Schedule C and Item 5. The fact is that neither 
the classification of income under the Internal Revenue Code nor 
the arrangement of Form 1040 is well fitted to the situation of a 
teacher who earns a salary and also does on the side remunerative 
scholarly work, consultation, etc., of an independent professional 
nature. Schedule C suits a commercial business handling tangible 
goods much better than it does a purely intellectual business of 
creative or advisory effort. Because of the difference between the 
deductions permitted in Item 2 and those permitted in Schedule C 
there is technical justification for requiring proper allocation of in- 
come items. In returns where deductions are itemized, though, the 
technical distinction will often lack practical effect, and it may well 
be hoped that the officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
not be too meticulously exacting. 

Page 2, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges: The problem of gain or 
loss from sales or exchanges as related to income taxation is a 
matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in connection with 
Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-page Schedule D, which 
has on its back a special set of instructions. 

Page 2, Schedule E, Partnerships, estates, trusts, etc.: A taxpayer 
receiving income from a partnership or from a fiduciary should in 
any matter of doubt consult those who make up the income tax re- 
1“*B.T.A.” means the Board of Tax Appeals, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 
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turns for the firm, estate, or trust. In the McDermott case involving 
the Ross Essay Prize (p. 751 supra) the contention was unsuccess- 
fully made that the prize money should be taxed as trust income 
distributed to a beneficiary. An old ruling dating from 1922 is to 
the effect that a professor receiving a sabbatical grant from a testa- 
mentary trust fund established to make such grants to members of a 
college faculty need not include the grant for taxation. I.T. 1343, 
I-1 C.B. 213. This appears to result from the unpredictability of 
beneficiaries, for the ruling states that trust income is to be taxed to 
the trustee. 


Page 2, Schedules F and G, Depreciation, etc.: These schedules at 
the foot of the page are subsidiary to Schedules B and C. 


Page 3, Deductions: On the third page of Form 1040 the tax- 
payer finds six boxes or schedules to be used in listing his deductions 
if he does not elect the optional standard deduction. The instruc- 
tions relating to deductions seem clear and sufficient to cover all 
ordinary situations. 


The Instructions, p. 4, right column “Miscellaneous,” refer to 
the deductibility of amortizable bond premium and give the statu- 
tory citation. A taxpayer who has bought at a premium bonds 
yielding wholly tax exempt interest, such as municipals, or partially 
tax exempt interest, such as some of the older Federal bonds, will 
find this amortization of premium not an unmixed blessing. 


With respect to losses, it must be remembered both here and in 
Schedule D (p. 2 of Form) that for an individual a loss is not de- 
ductible unless (A) not compensated by insurance or otherwise and 
(B) suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in a transaction entered 
into for profit, or (3) from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other like 
casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. § 23 (e). For instance, loss on sale 
of a residence which the taxpayer has occupied as his dwelling- 
house up to the time of sale is not deductible although a gain on 
such a sale is taxable. Under the heading of miscellaneous deduc- 
tions (the last box or schedule on p. 3) it has already been suggested 
that the taxpayer list such expenses deductible by a salaried teacher 
as may not be deducted in Item 2 on p. 1 of the return—e. g., dues to 
professional societies, pay to clerical or research assistants, cost of 
supplies (see p. 748, supra). 
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Page 3, Tax computation: The mechanical process of computing 
the tax, when the option of using the tax table on p. 4 of the return 
is not embraced, is adequately covered by the 12 numbered steps on 
p. 3 of the return and the relevant instructions. The simplifica- 

tion resulting from the 1945 amendments plainly appears here. 

Note the deduction under step or item 6 of interest exempt from 

normal tax. See I.R.C. § 25(a)(1) and (2). One matter, that of 
choice by married couples between separate and joint returns, has 

already been touched in passing and is here made the subject of 
further comment: 

Foint Returns: Generally speaking, husband and wife have the 
option of making a joint Federal income tax return. If one spouse 
dies prior to the end of the taxable year, the survivor may not in- 
clude the incomes, deductions and credits of both in a joint return 
for that year. Regulations 111, §29.51-1(b). But aruling permits 
a timely joint return by the survivor when the other spouse dies 
after the end of the taxable year, although defore the return is 
signed. I.T. 3759, 1945 C.B. 144. Obviously in this case the nor- 
mal requirement is inapplicable that both spouses must sign a joint 
return. 

Married people must weigh several factors in deciding whether 
to make a joint return or separate returns. If one of the two has 
less than $500 net income, the other spouse may in a joint return 
get the benefit for surtax purposes, and now also for normal tax pur- 
poses, of the unexhausted part of the personal exemption. Aside 
from this situation, combining two incomes in a single return tends 
to push some of the net aggregate into higher surtax brackets. Sub- 
ject to the risk just mentioned, if either spouse has surplus deduc- 
tions or credits—e. g., charitable contributions in excess of the 15% 
limit or a heavy uninsured fire loss—a joint return may save tax be- 
cause in it the aggregate income, deductions, and credits are 
treated as though husband and wife were one person. In com- 
munity property states separate returns are often money-savers be- 
cause they enable community income to be split and so pulled down 
into lower surtax brackets. These suggestions indicate the com- 
plexity of the problem and the necessity of considering it carefully 
in each specific case. 

Revenue Act of 1945, § 142, added to the Internal Revenue Code 
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a new § 3808, which is an elaborate provision for deferment of unpaid 
tax attributable to service pay and pre-service earned income in any 
taxable year beginning between 1940 and 1946, both inclusive. The 
general effect is to allow payment of such tax in twelve quarterly 
installments, the first installment being payable May 15, 1946, by 
persons released from active duty prior to December 1, 1945, and 
in other cases June 15, 1947, or the 15th day of the 6th month which 
begins after the date of release from active duty, whichever is 
earlier. The draftsmanship of this provision is distressingly intri- 
cate, and any attempt at abbreviated paraphrase correspondingly 
dangerous. Application for the relief is to be made in writing to 
the appropriate Collector of Internal Revenue. The form of appli- 


cation is not prescribed, but a Collector may prepare a mimeo- 
graphed form. 


Declarations and Payment of Estimated Tax in 1947 


The process of current income tax payment by individuals is now 
so generally understood that little need be said about declarations 
and payment of estimated tax in 1947. Forms and instructions, 
while not identical with those for 1946, raise no difficult questions. 
Of course this matter may be pleasantly if improvidently compli- 
cated by Congressional tax reduction on the basis of Republican 
promises. Remember, though, that such reduction has not yet at 
the end of 1946 become a bird in the hand, far less in the cashier’s 
cage! 


J. M. Macuire 
Harvard Law School 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Boston, Massachusetts, February 22-23, 1947 


The Annual Meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors in the future will, pursuant to action of the Council of 
the Association, be an independent meeting rather than in con- 
nection with meetings of departmental or subject matter groups, 
as has been the practice in the past, and it will be held in a different 
region of the country each year. The purpose of this plan is to 
make it possible for a larger percentage of the members of the 
Association to attend and participate in Annual Meetings. 
Whether this purpose will be realized depends upon the support 
given to the meeting by members and chapters in the region in 
which it is held, for it is upon these that the meeting must in large 
part depend for its attendance. It is hoped, of course, that chap- 
ters in all regions of the country will be represented at Annual 
Meetings. 

As announced in the Autumn, 1946 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association and in a Chapter Letter under date of December 18, 
1946, the next Annual Meeting will be held in New England on 
February 22-23, 1947, in Boston, Massachusetts, at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel. Before scheduling this meeting, the 24 organized 
chapters in New England gave assurance that if the meeting were 
held in that region it would be supported and well attended. This 
assurance came in replies to the following telegram under date of 
October 15, 1946, which was sent to the secretaries of the chapters 
in New England: 


“ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN ASSOCIATION UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
SORS IN FUTURE TO BE HELD INDEPENDENTLY OF OTHER MEETINGS 
AND IN DIFFERENT REGION OF COUNTRY EACH YEAR. NEW ENG- 
LAND UNDER CONSIDERATION AS REGION FOR NEXT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING TO BE HELD ON WEEK END LATE FEBRUARY, 1947. DECISION 
DEPENDS UPON ASSURANCE OF CHAPTERS OF REGION OF ACTIVE 
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SUPPORT OF MEETING BY GOOD ATTENDANCE. WOULD 
COLLEGE CHAPTER GIVE ACTIVE SUPPORT TO ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
IN BOSTON? WIRE REPLY.”’ 


The replies to this telegram also indicated general approval of the 
plan to hold the Annual Meeting of the Association in a different 
region of the country each year. 

The program of the meeting will include committee reports, 
followed by open forum discussion; round tables, with open forum 
discussion; and addresses by persons who have made and are 
making significant contributions to the work of higher education. 
Among the subjects under consideration for inclusion on the pro- 
gram are: (1) The Economic Status of the Profession; (2) Uni- 
versal Military Training; (3) The Work of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education; (4) The Réle of UNESCO; (s) 
Academic Freedom and Tenure; (6) Faculty Participation in Col- 
lege and University Government; and (7) Problems Incident to 
the Education of the Veteran. Among those who have already 
accepted invitations to participate in the program are: Francis 
J. Colligan, Acting Chief, Division of International Exchange of 
Persons, Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State; John Dale Russell, Director of the Division 
of Higher Education of the United States Office of Education; 
Sumner Slichter, Lamont University Professor, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Charles A. Thomson, Executive Secretary, The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, Department of State; 
Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, The University of 
Chicago; and George F. Zook, President, The American Council on 
Education. 

The meeting will be preceded by sessions of the Council of the 
Association on February 21 and followed by sessions of the Council 
on February 24. 

Raven E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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THE ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL ELECTION 


The Annual Election of the American Association of University 
Professors for 1946 will be conducted by mail ballot in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in Article X of the Constitution of 
the Association. Early in January, 1947 the ballots for this elec- 
tion will be sent to Chapter Secretaries for group voting and to 
Active Members of the Association who are not in Chapter con- 
nection for individual voting. The nominees to be voted upon are 
listed below. For the full report of the 1946 Nominating Com- 
mittee see the Autumn issue of this Bulletin, pages 575-580. 


Nominees for the Council, 1947-1949' 


DISTRICT I 


Eart Cranston, Religion and History, Dartmouth College 

Elected 1942.” 

Born 1895. B.A., 1916, Dartmouth College; B.D., 1920, Drew Theological 
Seminary; M.A., 1925, Columbia University; Ph.D., 1931, Harvard University. 
Instructor, 1928-30, Boston University; Professor, 1930-31, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York; Assistant Professor, 1931-34, Colgate University; 
Chairman of Department, 1934-44, University of Redlands; Professor, 1944- , 
Dartmouth College. 


Georce V. Kipper, Classical Languages and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Vermont 
Elected 1932. 
Born 1901. B.A., 1922, University of Vermont; B.A., 1926, Oxford University; 
Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1922-23; Assistant Professor, 
1926-29; Associate Professor, 1929-45; Professor, 1945- ; Administrative 
Secretary of the University, 1942- , University of Vermont. 


1 One from each district to be elected. 
® Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 
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DISTRICT II 


Matcoim Bancrorr Jones, Romance Languages, Connecticut 
College 


Elected 1937. Chap. Secy., 1942-44; Chap. Pres., 1944-46. 
Born 1902. B.A., 1924, M.A., 1930, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard University. Teacher, 
1924-29, Harrisburg Academy; Instructor and Tutor, 1930-34, Harvard Col- 
lege; Instructor and Tutor, 1931-34, Radcliffe College; Instructor, 1936-37, 
Ohio University; Assistant Professor, 1937-38, Kenyon College; Instructor, 
1938-42, Assistant Professor, 1942- , Connecticut College. 


Frep B. Mittetrt, English Literature, Wesleyan University 


Elected 1923. 

Born 1890. B.A., 1912, Amherst College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Chicago. 
Lecturer, 1912-16, Queen’s University; Assistant Professor, 1919-26, Associate 
Professor, 1926-27, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Assistant Professor, 1927- 
31, Associate Professor, 1931-37, University of Chicago; Professor, 1937- Act- 
ing Director, 1942-46, Director, 1946- , Honors College, Wesleyan University. 


DISTRICT Ill 


W. A.Bert Noyes, Jr., Chemistry, University of Rochester 


Elected 1938. 

Born 1898. Attended University of Illinois, 1916-17; B.A., 1919, D.Sc., 1946, 
Grinnell College; D.-és-Sc., Paris, 1920; Graduate Student, 1928-21, University 
of California. Instructor, 1921-22, University of California; Instructor, 1922- 
23, Assistant Professor, 1923-29, University of Chicago; Associate Professor, 
1929-35, Professor, 1935-38, Brown University; Professor, 1938- , Chairman 
of Department, 1939-__, University of Rochester. 


Paut L. Wuire ty, Psychology, Franklin and Marshall College 


Elected 1926. Chap. Pres., 1933-42. 


Born 1893. B.A., 1920, Earlham College; M.A., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University 
of Chicago. Professor, 1920-22, Nebraska Central College; Instructor, 1923-26, 
Washington University; Associate Professor, 1927-30, Colgate University; 
Professor, 1930- , Franklin and Marshall College. 


DISTRICT IV 


THEoporeE Koppany1, Pharmacology, Georgetown University 


Elected 1928. Chap. Secy., 1932-33. 


Born 1901. Attended University of Budapest, 1918-20; Ph.D., 1923, Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Instructor, 1924-28, University of Chicago; Assistant Professor, 
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1928-29, Syracuse University; Associate Professor, 1929-30, Cornell University; 
Professor, 1930- , Georgetown University. 


Kersy Neiit, English Literature, The Catholic University of 
America 


Elected 1937. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1939. 

Born 1906. B.A., 1928, Georgetown University; Ph.D., 1935, Johns Hopkins 
University. Instructor, 1934-37, St. Louis University; Associate Professor, 
1937-38, College of New Rochelle; Assistant Professor, 1938- , The Catholic 
University of America. 


DISTRICT V 


J. SurHertanp Frame, Mathematics, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


Elected 1940. 

Born 1907. B.A., 1929, M.A., 1930, Ph.D., 1933, Harvard University; 1933-34, 
Traveling Fellow in Géttingen, Germany, and Zurich, Switzerland. Instructor, 
1934-38, Assistant Professor, 1938-42, Assistant to the Dean, 1936-37, Board of 
Counsellors, 1937-42, Brown University; Associate Professor and Head of 
Department, 1942-43, Allegheny College; Professor and Head of Department, 
1943- , Michigan State College. 


Lioyp W. Tay or, Physics, Oberlin College 


Elected 1924. 

Born 1893. B.Sc., 1914, Grinnell College; attended State University of lowa, 
1915; Ph.D., 1922, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1915-17, Grinnell Col- 
lege; Instructor, 1922-24, University of Chicago; Professor and Head of De. 
partment, 1924- , Oberlin College. 


DISTRICT VI 


Rosert B. Heiman, English, Louisiana State University 


Elected 1936. Chap. Secy., 1938-40. 

Born 1906. B.A., 1927, Lafayette College; M.A., 1930, Ohio State University; 
M.A., 1931, Ph.D., 1935, Harvard University. Teaching Fellow, 1927-28, Tufts 
College; Instructor, 1928-30, Ohio University; Instructor, 1931-33, 1934-35, 
University of Maine; Instructor, 1935-36, Assistant Professor, 1936-42, Associ- 
ate Professor, 1942-46, Professor, 1946- , Louisiana State University. 


James Ho.tapay, Banking and Finance, University of Alabama 


Elected 1931. Chap. Treas., 1930-31; Chap. Pres., 1939-42. 

Born 1893. B.S., 1915, Georgetown College; M.S., 1923, University of Illinois; 
Ph.D., 1927, University of Iowa. Professor, 1927- and Head, Department 
of Finance, 1946— University of Alabama. 
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DISTRICT VII 


Crarenc™ A. Berpant, Political Science, University of Illinois 


Elected 1924. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1943-45. 

Born 1890. B.A., 1914, St. Olaf College; M.A., 1917, University of South Da- 
kota; Ph.D., 1920, University of Illinois. Teacher, 1915-16, Fergus Falls 
(Minn.) High School; Fellow, 1917-18, 1919-20, Instructor, 1920-22, Associ- 
ate, 1922-25, Assistant Professor, 1925-29, Associate Professor, 1929-30, Pro- 
fessor, 1930- ,Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 1935-39, Chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, 1942- _, University of Illinois. 


Haro_p Zink, Political Science, DePauw University 


Elected 1930. Chap. Pres., 1940-41. 

Born 1901. B.A., 1921, University of Denver; S.T.B., 1923, Boston University; 
M.A., 1924, Ph.D., 1926, Harvard University. Assistant, 1924-25, Harvard 
University; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor, 1925-38, Hall 
Professor and Chairman of Department, 1938- , DePauw University. 


DISTRICT VIII 


W. E. Attey, Economics, Drake University 


Elected 1938. Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1943-44; Secy.-Treas., 1944- , Iowa Con- 
ference of University Professors. 


Born 1903. B.A., 1926, DePauw University; M.A., 1932, Ph.D., 1941, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Teacher in secondary schools: 1926-28, McLeansboro, Illinois; 
1928-31, Burney, Indiana; 1931-36, Urbana, Illinois. Instructor, 1936-42, 
Grove City College; Professor and Acting Head of Department, 1942-45, Acting 
Dean, 1944-45, Head of Department, College of Liberal Arts, 1945- , Drake 
University. 


O. B. Jesness, Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota 


Elected 1929. Chap. Vice-Pres., 1940-41; Chap. Pres., 1941-42; Member, 
Chap. Executive Committee, 1942-43. 

Born 1889. B.S.A., 1912, M.S., 1924, Ph.D., 1928, University of Minnesota. 
Instructor, 1912-13, Winthrop (Minn.) High School; Instructor, 1914-15, 
University of Minnesota, Head of Department, 1920-28, University of Kentucky, 
Chief of Division, 1928- , University of Minnesota. 
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DISTRICT IX 


Pearce C. Ketiey, Marketing and Economics, University of 
Arkansas 


Elected 1935. Chap. Secy., 1939-42. 


Born 1895. Attended University of Michigan, 1913-15; B.A., 1922, M.A., 
1924, Ph.D., 1930, University of California. Instructor, 1930-31, University of 
California; Assistant Professor, 1931-32, University of Utah; Associate Pro- 
fessor, 1932- , University of Arkansas. 


GeorceE E. Porrer, Zoology, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 


Elected 1933. Chap. Pres. (Baylor University), 1932-34; Chap. Pres., 1943- 
44; Chap. Secy., 1945-46. 


Born 1898. B.S., 1921, D.Sc., 1946 (Honorary), Ottawa University (Kansas); 
M.S., 1923, Ph.D., 1927, University of lowa. Graduate Assistant, 1921-23, In- 
structor, 1923-27, University of lowa; Professor and Head of Department, 
1927-39, Baylor University; Professor and Premedical Adviser, 1939- _, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College ot Texas. 


DISTRICT X 


Crayton D. Carus, Foreign Trade, University of Southern 
California 


Elected 1923. Chap. Pres., 1927-28, 1945-46. 
Born 1889. B.A., 1913, M.A., 1917, Stanford University; Ph.D., 1930, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Instructor, 1919-20, Assistant Professor, 1920-21, State Col- 
lege of Washington; Associate Professor, 1921-30, Professor, 1931- , University 
of Southern California. 


Artuur W. Martin, Jr., Physiology, University of Washington 


: Elected 1943. Chap. Pres., 1944-45. 
‘ Born 1910. B.S., 1931, College of Puget Sound; Ph.D., 1936, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Instructor, 1936-37, Stanford University; Instructor, 1937-38, Assistant 
Professor, 1938-43, Associate Professor, 1943- , University of Washington. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
aftect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 462-465; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 


(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bud/etin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1444 nominations for Active membership and 22 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Adams State College, James H. Craft; Alabama College, Maxine C. Davis; 
University of Alabama, Edward K. Austin, Edward W. Brennan, Ruth Coff- 
man, Lea Cowles, Richard T. Eastwood, Dorothy H. Eshleman, Para L. 
Evans, S. Paul Garner, Lucile Grimes, Harry H. Haden, William R. Higgs, 
George W. Lafferty, Albert Lepausky, Richard Lipscomb, Thomas H. McNeal, 
Donald F. Mulvihill, Martha C. Smith, William Steven, Franklyn H. Sweet, 
Herman L. Trautman, Buckner B. Trawick, Leonard M. Trawick, William H. 
Whitney, Bert C. Williams; Allegheny College, Hope Ayrault, Joseph F. 
Bégin, Graham G. Bird, Hubert V. Cordier, Allen B. Edwards, Barbara Hobbs, 
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William U. Hodgson, Fred W. Householder, Jr., F. Vivian Kinsley, Marjorie 
Kirk, William C. Lawton, Elizabeth Stadtlander, J. Gordon Stipe, Jr., Glenn 
W. Timmons, Alfred C. Werner; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Noble F. 
Hanson, Helene Robinson; University of Arizona, W. S. Barnes, Jean R. 
Beck, René A. Bolomey, Alfred B. Caster, William J. Fisher, Albert F. Gegen- 
heimer, Louise M. Hoffman, N. D. Houghton, Philip G. Hudson, Jack W. 
Huggins, Albert R. Meade, Robert B. Palmer, Charles A. Reed, Herbert D. 
Rhodes, Mark Voris; University of Arkansas, Tom Hanceck; Army Air Force 
Institute of Technology, Herbert F. Marco; Baldwin-Wallace College, Delbert 
M. Beswick, Harry M. Brown, Jack R. Brown, Mona Carlo, Alva B. Crobaugh, 
Sara Hammerschmidt, Howell E. Jones, David Lindsey, Gregg Phifer, Dean 
L. Robb, Neille Shoemaker, Myrta Stover, Leonard Treash, Wilfred Wilenius; 
Ball State Teachers College, Gerald Alexander, Margaret Brayton, Charles F. 
Brumfiel, Gertrude B. Couch, Ruth Dutro, Rosemary Fisher, Harry N. Fitch, 
Ernest B. Gaunt, Cecile Gilbert, Robert Hargreaves, Dave T. Hartley, Ken- 
neth E. Howe, Robert H. Koenker, Dorothy M. Lucke, John R. Smithson, 
Martha E. Stone, Basil M. Swinford, Myrtle D. Toops, Angie Wilson; Bard 
College, Harvey Fite, Leonard H. Unger; Baylor University, John W. Bach- 
man, Clarence A. Carder, Robert L. Clayton, Floyd F. Davidson, Lawrence W. 
Devaney, Clara M. Glenn, Edna Haney, Dorothy C. Hanson, Russell G. 
Harris, L. Louise Hash, Wilma F. Horton, Ellen L. Johnson, Roma A. King, 
Jr., Melvin Land, Carol McCall, Gaines M. Rogers, Lucille Rogers, Lloyd 
Russell, Don S. Somerville, Joseph C. Trantham, Charles A. Trentham, Edgar 
G. Will, Jr.; Beloit College, L. Kirk Denmark, George D. Jernegan, Evelina 
Ortiz, Herbert F. Propps, Vernon K. Satterthwaite, David W. Soper; Berea 
College, Irvine M. Dungan, Paul F. Geren, Robert G. Menefee, George S. 
Noss, Merton D. Oyler, Kenneth H. Thompson; Boston University, Harold J. 
Adlington, Saul Bernstein, William H. Cartwright, Ralph W. Decker, George 
D. Howard, James A. Lowell, Charles M. McConnell, James R. McPherson, 
Edward C. Manning, Xenophon D. Michopoulos, Tetsuo S. Miyakawa, 
Herbert Moller, Alfred L. Moseley, C. A. Peairs, Jr., William J. Pinard, John 
L. Rowe, Clarence H. Steinberger, Charles E. Teeter, Jr., Wesley Tiffney, 
Ernest B. Walston, Worcester Warren; Brooklyn College, Barbara MacKenze; 
Brown University, Mary D. Bates, Sharon Brown, William Elton, Ruth N. 
Horne, Leon Livingstone; Brownsville Junior College, Robert Stilwell; 
Bucknell University, Josef E. Gellermann; University of California, Mark 
Schorer; University of California (Santa Barbara), William F. Aggeler, Helen 
M. Barnett, Robert Beachboard, Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ruth M. Doolittle, 
Maurice E. Faulkner, Genevieve W. Haight, George Hand, Jacob L. Hansen, 
Theodore W. Hatlen, Hubert K. Headley, Waldemar W. A. Johansen, William 
F. Kennedy, Florence C. Meredith, Cornelius Muller, John V. Neff, John M. 
O’Gorman, Stanley E. Rauch, Andrés Rodriguez-Ramén, Kenneth Simpson, 
E. Allan Williams; Carleton College, Constance Hampl; Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Laura A. Hays, Doris Myers, Calla Van Syckle; Carroll College 
(Wisconsin), Alfons T. Uhle; Case School of Applied Science, Harold K. 
Crowder; Catholic University of America, Edna H. Treasure; Centenary Col- 
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lege of Louisiana, Virginia Carlton, Merlin G. Cox, Wallace C. Griffith, Anna 
R. Nuttall, Elizabeth O’Kelley, Leroy Vogel, Lawrence Wantland, Bert L. 
Williams; The Citadel, Alfred E. Dufour; The City College (New York), 
Gerald Ehrlich, John J. Theobald; Claremont College, Peter L. Spencer; 
Clemson College, Fred H. MacIntosh, William G. Miller, J. Harvey Mit- 
chell, James P. Winter; Coe College, Howard B. White; Colgate University, 
Richard F. Behrendt, Charles S. Blackton, M. Holmes Hartshorne, Frederick 
S. Hulse, Kenneth W. Morgan, Theodore W. Sprague; Colorado College, 
W. Lewis Abbott, William H. Roberts, Nathaniel Wollman; Western State 
College of Colorado, John W. Cordell; University of Colorado, David W. 
Bishop, Paul F. Hultquist; Columbus University (School of Law), Reginald 
Parker; Connecticut College, Ruby Jo R. Kennedy, Edgar deN. Mayhew; 
Teachers College of Connecticut, Douglas Rugh; University of Connecticut, 
Francis J. Kennedy; Cornell College, Charles E. Baker, Mary B. Dalton, Eric 
C. Kollman, Donald A. Scott; Cornell University, Friedrich Solmsen; Denison 
University, O. McNeill Arncld, Dorothy I. Carpenter, George Comfort, Ray- 
mond F. Fries, Martha A. Meyer, William Pitcher, Conrad E. Ronneberg, 
Juliette C. Spencer, Esther F. Vreeland, Marion D. Wetzel; University of 
Denver, Martin Candelaria, Clark N. Crain, C. Dale Fuller, William A. Glenn, 
Charles W. Merrifield, John C. Primus; DePauw University, Leone Bruce, 
Barbara Camp, Clinton C. Green, Ralph D. McWilliams, Woodrow L. Most, 
Elmer Plischke, Eleanor E. Ragon, Arthur W. Shumaker, Emory G. Sim- 
mons, Irene Soltes, Austin D. Sprague, Jesse C. Staten, Edna H. Taylor, Fred 
Tewell, Mary J. Vermillion; Dickinson College, Frank Ayres, Jr.; Drury 
College, Edmund G. McCurtain; University of Dubuque, Ruben V. Austin, 
Wiley W. Crawford, Margaret Lindsay, Vivian Newport, Enos G. Pray, Hazel 
M. Rothlisberger, Margaret E. Van Scoyoc; Duke University, Brainerd Curie, 
George M. Grasty, Olav K. Lundeberg, Robert L. Patterson, Lloyd Saville, 
Benjamin P. Spiro; Florida Southern College, Samuel T. Lastinger; Florida 
State College for Women, William M. Barrows, R. Elizabeth Brown, Margie 
Burks, Dora Byron, Charlotte L. Harriman, Mildred F. Henry, Marjorie S. 
Judy, Ann M. Kirn, Elizabeth L. McLaughlin, Mary E. Mooty, Benjamin 
Moulton, Chester S. Nielsen, Lester S. Pearl, Sirvart Poladian, Anna M. Weber, 
Edith W. West, Nina M. Williams, Sallie Williams, Ellen Wright; University 
of Florida, Richard Anderson, Lewis Berner, Irving J. Cantrall, Louis P. 
Krauss, David K. Spelt, Irving R. Stone, Clarence J. TeSelle, Frank N. Young, 
Jr.; Franklin and Marshall College, Albert L. Bell, Richard W. Bomberger, 
Richard M. Foose, Kenneth D. Longsdorf, Paul P. Martin, Robert V. Moss, 
Jr., Luis J. Navascues, Elias H. Phillips, John D. Taylor, William Toth, Roy 
N. Van Note; Fresno State College, Ralph Brenninger, Collins W. Burnett, 
M. Bruce Fisher; Furman University, Columbus Andrews, John A. Southern, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, John H. Lancaster, James W. Reynolds; 
Georgia School of Technology, Knowles H. Henley, Martial A. Hornell; 
University of Georgia, Oval S. Harrison, Robert S. Wheeler; Grinnell College, 
Charles C. Perkins, Jr.; Hamilton College, Karl With; Hamline University, 
Edward D. Lewis; University of Hawaii, Fred FE. Armstrong, Albert H. Ban- 
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ner, Gertrude L. Bates, J. Gardner Bennett, Evelyn H. Castro, Mildred O. 
Chaplin, Willis B. Coale, Theodore W. Forbes, May K. Gay, Charles H. 
Hunter, William E. Huntsberry, Andrew W. Lind, Gordon B. Mainland, 
Alice M. McMahon, Thomas D. Murphy, Olive C. Obee, Johannes Rahder, 
Fredrick W. Ruh, Shunzo Sakamaki, Robert A. Spurr, Inez M. Tyler, Edgar 
Vinacke; Hofstra College, Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr.; Hood College, Bethel M. 
Castei, Mary A. Dietrich, Margaret Kerfoot, Jane D. McCarrell, Chauncey 
W. Meacham, M. Dolores Quinn, Mary L. Rion, Howard College, Perry M. 
Broom, John A. Moore; University of Idaho, Richard F. Reath; University of 
Idaho (Southern Branch), N. Wayne Booth, Arthur Burton, Wallace E. 
Garets, W. Marion Gee, N. Marie Huntington, Herbert R. Larsen, Junius 
Larsen, Theodore H. Schlosser, Albert E. Taylor; Illinois College, Charles E. 
Frank, George W. Horton, Melville F. Ravely, Fridtjof Schroder; Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Robert R. Hubach; Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, William H. Harlan, Marshall S. Hiskey, Mabel S. Lane, Alex Reed, 
Clarence L. Vinge, Benjamin P. Watkins, Illinois State Normal University, 
Arthur W. Watterson; Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Francis W. 
Palmer; University of Illinois, H. Kenneth Allen, Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr., 
Chester R. Anderson, H. Heaton Baily, Dorothy M. Black, H. Edward Breen, 
George B. Brown, Mary L. Bull, W. Leighton Collins, Bernita J. Davies, 
Robert I. Dickey, Fanny Dunlap, Joseph S. Flores, Charles J. Gaa, Herbert 
Goldhor, Leo A. Hellmer, Fred M. Jones, Max Kramer, Alice Lohrer, David J. 
Luck, Emmett B. McNatt, Merton J. Mandeville, David K. Maxfield, Robert 
W. Mayer, Gerald M. Moser, C. A. Moyer, Fina C. Ott, Cullen B. Owens, 
Leland Shanor, Mulford Q. Sibley, Raymond P. Stearns, Josephine M. Tharpe, 
Mary A. Vance, Elvin S. Warrick, Janet L. Weston; Indiana University, 
Philip B. Daghlian, Gardner B. Taplin; Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Clifford O. Anderson, Henry M. Black, George W. Brown, 
Leonid Hurwicz, Joseph M. Keller, Carl N. Sanford, Evelyn Schmidt, Carl E. 
Sealander, Ben S. Willis; State University of lowa, Henry H. Albers, Alexandre 
Aspel, Samuel B. Barker, Bernard Baum, Herald Bennett, Robert C. Bowman, 
Eugene J. Boyd, Robert E. Buckles, Raymond G. Bunge, Carlton Condit, 
Jacob Cornog, Harry H. Crosby, Stuart C. Cullen, Ruth Davis, H. Lee Dean, 
Elmer L. DeGowin, L. Donald Doty, Rhodes Dunlap, Walter F. Edgell, 
Gerald F. Else, Rubin Flocks, Arnold B. Fox, Grace M. Freymann, Clayton 
d’A. Gerken, Hugh W. Ghormley, Lyle E. Gibson, Hans Gottschalk, John L. 
Gould, Cornelius S. Grove, Jr., Michael Hakeem, Edwin Halfar, Elizabeth 
Halsey, Victor Harris, George W. Hartman, William H. Hay, Gail M. Hennis, 
Hubert H. Hoeltje, Alma B. Hovey, Robert S. Hoyt, Robert L. Hulbary, 
Robert W. Iversen, Corwin W. Johnson, Marshall R. Jones, Tacie M. Knease, 
Jerry Kollros, Camille J. LeVois, Robert C. Lommasson, James F. McRaith, 
Arthur M. Maris, Carrol M. Mickey, George L. Mosse, Edwin N. Oberg, 
Margaret B. Pahlman, Wolfgang Paulsen, John R. Porter, Ernest E. Ramsaur, 
Jr., Elbert Rings, Wilbur A. Robbie, Harold W. Saunders, William H. Seiler, 
David T. Sisto, Herbert B. Smith, Virginia D. Sterling, Charles M. Strack, 
Carl B. Strand, Dewey B. Stuit, Leo W. Sweeney, H. Norman Taylor, John D. 
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Thomson, Kelly Thurman, Lehan K. Tunks, Emory D. Warner, Stanley 
Wawzonck, Josephine M. Weaver, Harold S. Williams, Charles Woods, Luella 
M. Wright, Verner Wulff, Lloyd F. Young, Philip Young, Curt A. Zimansky, 
Louis C. Zopf; Johns Hopkins University, T. Benjamin Jones; Juniata Col- 
lege, Dorothy J. Fulmer; Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Vevlin Easterling, George D. Wilcoxon, Jr., University of Kansas, 
Ethan P. Allen, George L. Anderson, William J. Argersinger, Jr., George M. 
Beal, Laiten L. Camien, Gerald M. Carney, Thomas E. Christensen, Louise R. 
Cochran, Harold Dilley, J. Eldon Fields, E. Thayer Gaston, Emery G. Ken- 
nedy, Jacob Kleinberg, Margaret Y. McKay, Karl Mattern, James F. Nicker- 
son, Tom Page, C. A. VanderWerf; University of Kansas City, Robert H. 
Beck, J. Kenyon Lewis; Kentucky State College, Theodore Gould; Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Irvin M. Korr; Knox College, John 
P. Leland; Lafayette College, Anthony P. Campanella, Paul F. Cauffman, 
Willard F. Cheley, Helmut Gerber, Earl Kanter, William Kroehle, Robert W. 
Lowe, Clifton E. Mayfield, Dwight C. Shepard, Jr., Samuel B. Shirk, Jerome 
C. Smith, William W. Watt; Lake Forest College, John R. Heitmann, Bruce 
Lineburg, Robert C. Martin, Irene G. Osborne, Walter W. Pese, Donald F. 
Pierce, Edwin C. Reichert, Robert L. Sharvy, David K. Smith, Ursula 
Thomas; La Salle College, Joseph F. Flubacher; La Sierra College, J. Cecil 
Haussler; Lawrence College, Geoffrey Beall, W. Burnet Easton, Jr., Frederick 
C. Irion, Gilbert W. Nutter, Walter Porges, Chandler W. Rowe, George R. 
Sears, Johannes A. Van den Akker, Louis E. Wise; Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana, Leo T. Allbritten, Clio Allen, Inez Allen, Leslie Bigelow, William 
H. Bliss, Robert B. Capel, Marjorie Dew, John Duffy, G. Waldo Dunnington, 
W. Edmund Durham, William G. Erwin, Woodrow W. Gandy, Donald G. 
Glattly, Thomas E. Hampton, Joe M. Hendrickson, DeNux LeBlanc, Mary 
M. McEniry, Paul C. Marx, Robert G. Mers, Elbert E. Miller, George E. 
Miller, Guy W. Nesom, W. Fredin Plette, Sam W. Shelton, John F. Shenaut, 
Mary C. Wilson; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, John P. Bollinger; Louisi- 
ana State University, Lillian L. Oleson, Kimbrough Owen; University of 
Louisville, Morris Bein, Ray L. Birdwhistell, C. R. Burgess, Floyd W. Craw- 
ford, Walter L. Creese, James T. Cummings, Meta R. Emberger, Dale Gilkey, 
Reason A. Goodwin, George H. Hallman, Charles H. Hardesty, Reuel G. 
Hemdahl, Walter E. Knight, W. E. Lensing, Gilbert S. Ohlmann, Edmond R. 
Schlesinger, Ruth F. Smith, Clyde W. Swink, William F. Thompson, Jarvis A. 
Thurston, Mona Thurston, Louisa Trawiek, Morton Walker, Virginia Wallace, 
Carol L. Wedekind, Henry S. Wilson, David A. Young; Loyola University 
(Illinois), Thomas Dunlea, Walter Foody, Jr., Paul Hummert, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, Maurice D. Kilbridge, Walter E. Kisieleski, Frank J. Kobler, Nelson A. 
La Plante, Paul S. Lietz, Frank J. McGarr, John D. McKian, Michael Metlen, 
Sylvester Potempa, Herbert Ratner, George M. Schmeing, Harry F. Sebastian, 
Martin J. Svaglic; University of Maine, Matthew J. Cullen, Jr., Hilda M. 
Fife, Edwin Young; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Ruth P. 
Alscher, Maria D. de Calvo, Angela M. Cave, Bernard Cioffari, Doris Duffy, 
Helen Fleming, Marie-Therese Gehin, Stanislawa K. Kurecka, Margaret 
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Leddy, Eileen A. Lord, Peguy S. Lyder, Kathryn E. Ryan, Mary Saunders, 
Josephine Shine, Olga K. Woronoff; Marquette University, Michael F. 
Moloney; Western Maryland College, Frank B. Hurt, Lincoln Lorenz; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Donald Bonney, Gordon D. Brigham, Verna Brooks, 
Suzanne Cassels, Carl D. Clarke, Robert G. Dixon, Edmund Field, James E. 
Fleming, Meye: Greenberg, Ludwig Hammerschleg, Charles Y. Hu, Stanley B. 
Jackson, Emerson Jacob, Gordon C. Lawson, Edna Meshke, William N. 
Rairigh, Howard Rovelstad, Raiko H. Ruzic, Peter J. Turano, Gladys A. 
Wiggin, Julius Wildstosser; Massachusetts State Teachers College (North 
Adams), William H. Malone; Memphis State College, Philip K. York; Mer- 
cer University, Zebulon B. Vance; Miami University, George List; University 
of Miami, Claude H. Babin, Thomas C. Brownell, Ruth C. Clouse, Thomas C. 
Collins, Granville C. Fisher, Gerald G. Govorchin, Willard Hubbell, Doniphan 
Louthan, Harold S. Mong, Ben Norgress, James S. Penny, Miller A. F. Ritchie, 
Donald R. Salisbury, Hilmar Sallee, Paul S. Sawyer, Donald Sprague, Joseph 
Tierney, Henry Y. Wilson, Ione S. Wright; Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Burney B. Bennet, Ernest J. Townsend; University of Michigan, 
Aloysius J. Gaiss, James B. Griffin, Burton D. Thuma, S. Earl Wolover; Mid- 
dlebury College, Walter T. Bogart, Lawrence Leighton, Charles K. McKeon; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji), C. V. Hobson, Frances McKee; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona), Willis E. Boots, Irene E. Harney, 
Rudolph L. Lokensgard, Luther A. McCown, Marion R. Raymond, Betty B. 
Schwable; University of Minnesota, Arthur M. Borak, Robert G. Cerny, Gerald 
Hill, Donald B. Lawrence; Mississippi State College for Women, Joseph Dur- 
fee; Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Ramona Canton, Alta B. Car- 
penter, Floyd B. Houghton, N. Violette Hunter, Myron P. Rose, Leslie W. 
White; University of Missouri, Margaret Alexander, Harry E. Brown, John S. 
Brushwood, H. Logan Cobb, S. Morris Eames, George F. Ekstrom, Wilbur R. 
Enns, Orrin B. Evans, Ernest M. Funk, Alexander D. Gordon, Caroline E. E. 
Hartwig, Lola M. Hawkins, Theodore W. H. Irion, Lee Jenkins, Donald H. 
Jones, George D. Jones, Mack M. Jones, M. Ray Karnes, Harry L. Kempster, 
Henry H. Krusekopf, C. Edmund Marshall, Floyd A. Martin, Jack Matthews, 
J. Stephen Maxwell, John H. Melzer, Clifford H. Murphy, Frederick L. Neebe, 
Paul C. Polmantier, Jane P. Rein’l, Robert L. Rein’l, Raymond A. Schroeder, 
James E. Smith, Jr., Philip C. Stone, George H. Vineyard, Edward H. Weath- 
erly; Monmouth College, Mary S. Bartling, Gladys Gardner, Caroline Hen- 
ningsen, Howard Jamieson, Adele Kennedy, Frank W. Phillips; Eastern 
Montana State Normal School, Mary M. Condon, Mary C. Evans, William F. 
Hoheisel, John A. Morton, Charlie V. Ridgely; Morningside College, Thomas 
E. Tweito; Mount St. Mary College (Maryland), John W. Richards; Mount 
Union College, Jolin S. Galbraith; National College of Education, Daty Healy; 
University of Nebraska, Marvel L. Baker, David L. Dowd, Paul A. Downs, 
Ephriam Hixson, Carl Olson, Jr., Hilario Saenz, Harvey O. Werner, Cleo C. 
Wiggans; University of Nevada, E. Maurice Beesley, William D. Billings, 
Henry G. Bugbee, Ellis Chadbourne, Edward W. Lowrance, Christian F. 
Melz. Frank Richardson; New Mexico State College, Opal W. Beaty, J. Paul 
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Boushelle, Nina L. Cavener, Genevieve Fergeson, Kenneth R. Frost, Henry 
Gronert, John W. Hurdis, Thomas J. McDermott, Jonathan J. Norris, Thelma 
Parker, Samuel R. Skaggs, Charles C. Withrow; University of New Mexico, 
Gene Adams, Lucie E. Adams, Raymond L. Biondi, Doris Buck, Rosalyn T. 
Campbell, George K. Cantrell, Anna V. Gibson, Harold D. Larsen, Albert R. 
Lopes, Alfred B. Shaklee, France V. Scholes, J. C. Welch; Associated Colleges 
of Upper New York State (Champlain College), Jules Goulet, (Sampson Col- 
lege), Charles A. Benjamin, John W. FitzGerald; New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), Paul G. Bulger, Roswell E. Fairbank, Robert S. Fisk, 
Thomas R. Gibson, Clayton Hcloway, Reno S. Knouse, Varley Lang, Catha- 
rine Newbold, Florence E. Raanes, Ruth E. Roberts, Ruth Wasley; New York 
State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Silas L. Boyd, Arthur L. Bradford, M. 
Frances Breen, Donald G. Brossman, Marion Buchholz, Florence Cuthbert, 
Marion P. Dana, Paul W. Eberman, Frederic C. Finsterbach, John Fontana, 
Hertha Ganey, J. Owen Harlan, Frances G. Hepinstall, Hazel L. Ingersoll, 
Ruth Karcher, Inez M. Knapp, Dorothea E. Krivicich, Henry Mandel, Faye 
Mansfield, Anna A. Martorana, Dolores R. Mason, Lester B. Mason, Edna P. 
Meibohm, Emerson Neuthardt, Marvin A. Rapp, Helen E. Rimkus, Gertrude 
E. Roach, D. Paul Smay, Ruth Sugarman, John Urban, Charles A. Vail; 
New York State Teachers College (Brockport), Robert L. Brandaur, Raye H. 
Conrad, Ambrose L. Corcoran, Orlo Derby, Helen Drake, James M. Ed- 
munds, Pauline Haynes, Charles F. Lehman, Harry W. Porter, Martin H. 
Rogers, William Stebbings, Russell S. Wallin, Byron J. White; New York 
State Teachers College (Cortland), Olive C. Fish; New York State Teachers 
College (Oneonta), William F. Bruce; New York State Teachers College 
(Plattsburg), W. Raymond James; New York State Teachers College (Pots- 
dam), Nelle Brumelle; New York University, Alfred J. Asgis, Edward L. 
McAdam, Jr., David Rudavsky; University of North Carolina, Walter Allen, 
Jr., Arthur Roe, Albert I. Suskin; North Dakota Agricultural College, Cyril 
E. Abbott, Thomas M. Christison, Charles W. Fleetwood, Frederick Sands, 
Matilda B. Thompson, William B. Treumann; University of North Dakota, 
Theron W. Atwood, Alvin E. Austin, William G. Barney, Alton J. Bjork, 
Keith W. Blinn, Victoria M. Brust, M. Howard Chetrick, Donald A. Clark, 
Themas Clifford, Jerome J. Daly, Guilford O. Fossum, Bryce J. Fox, Louis 
Geiger, Irving Grossman, Bernhard G. Gustafson, Gordon W. Hewes, Helen 
M. Kjelmyr, Ludwik Kulas, Woodrow H. McBride, Leonard R. Marti, Marie 
Mynster, Valborg Oslund, John S. Penn, John C. Peterson, Philip J. Potter, 
Marvin Poyzer, Grace Rhonemus, Courtney F. Schley, Isabel P. Snelgrove, 
George Telford, Henry J. Tomasek, Felix J. Vondracek, Helen M. Watson, 
Eunice E. Way, Richard W. Westberg, Bernt L. Wills; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Earl Bigelow, William F. Marquardt, Robert D. Mayo, John Portz; 
University of Notre Dame, Paul C. Bartholomew, Aaron Seamster, Allen S. 
Smith, Arthur Stevens, Paul S. Stokely; Oberlin College, Norman Sacks, 
Margaret R. Schauffler, Arthur I. Taft; Occidental College, Antonio Serrano; 
Ohio State University, Heury B. Mann, Wyllys G. Stanton; Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Eunice M. Mannen, Paul W. Mannen; University of Okla- 
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homa, Donald V. Alligeier, Rudolph Bambas, Warren W. Baxley, Mary 
Blazek, Willis H. Bowen, Francis R. Cella, Earl Clevenger, Lawrence Free- 
man, Garel A. Grunder, William R. Hogan, W. Eugene Hollon, Kenneth B. 
Horning, Leon Lee, Leslie H. Rice. Frank S. Roop, Jr., Paul G. Ruggiers, 
Elbert V. Silver, Gerald Tuma; Southern Oregon College of Education, Rus- 
sell R. Elliott, Arthur Kreisman, Elliott B. MacCracken, Roy W. McNeal, 
Glenn T. Matthews, Leon C. Mulling, Wallace Sapp, Alexander I. Simpson, 
Otto J. Wilda, Marshall E. Woodell; Oregon State College, Jerome C. R. Li, 
Roy B. Saunders; Park College, Richard L. Alexander, Elizabeth M. Camp- 
bell, J. V. Frederick, Adolf Manoil, Charles M. Ramsay; Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Marcus W. Collins, Jo Hailey Cotton, Marjorie A. Keller, Geneva 
Kenway, Pedro J. Labarthe, Jerome S. Wenneker; Pennsylvania State College, 
John M. Anderson, Alexander T. Andreassen, Coleman C. Bender, Henry H. 
Chisman, James E. Cox, Mildred Fee, John H. Ferguson, Maurice S. Gjesdahl, 
William M. Hench, Scott Keyes, Richard Kolakoski, Ernest A. Lachner, 
Philip B. Lovett, George G. R. Lucas, David H. McKinley, John Mourant, 
Arthur Rose, Marion D. Ross, Robert D. Scheirer, Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., 
William S. Tacey, Willis Wissler; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East 
Stroudsburg), Clarence W. Dupee; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Lock Haven), F. Clark Skelly; University of Pennsylvania, Kenneth Hender- 
son, Frederick A. Klemm, Adolph Matz, William Nordli, James W. Poultney; 
Phoenix Junior College, Jean Colver, Jesse S. Decker; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Abe Axelrod, Raymond F. Brittain, Margaret E. Covert, Wayne 
Dennis, James N. Dent, Henry Freiser, Frances L. George, Robert Levine, 
Vernon C. Lingren, Benjamin McKeever, Louis E. Marchi, Gyla Nicely, 
Douglas G. Nicholson, W. Conway Price, Roger W. Russel, Elizabeth Stein- 
bicker, John Valentine, Deobold B. Van Dalen, Maurice H. Weil, Kenneth 
Wertman; Pomona College, John von Rohr; The Principia, Charles T. 
Houpt, Grace Word; Purdue University, Edward Akeley, William R. Apple- 
gate, R. Martin Bertram, Ralph Bray, Wilbur E. Camp, Arnold P. Drew, 
John Dyer-Bennet, Ralph Eberly, Cleo Fitzsimmons, Arthur S. Ginzbarg, 
Clarence J. Goodnight, Kathryn D. Frederick, Wilfred I. Freel, Cleota 
G. Fry, John O. Hancock, Howard L. Hoag, Lloyd H. Kemmer, 
Lenore Kent, George E. Lommel, John H. Matthews, Sam Perlis, Lucille B. 
Powers, Merl Renz, Wayne Scanlon, Bernard Schmidt, S. Edgar Schmidt, 
Cecil C. Seronsy, Merrill E. Shanks, Phillip E. Soneson, Edward C. Thoma, 
Edward A. Trabant, Richard J. Voorhees, Randall M. Whaley, Kenneth B. 
Woods; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Robert A. Wyant; Rice Institute, 
Arthur O. Lewis, Jr., James C. Morehead, Jr.; Ripon College, Robert M. 
Agard; University of Rochester, Harold E. Aikins, Dorothy L. Bernstein, 
Augustus W. Kuchler, Arthur J. May; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Gordon K. 
Haist; Russell Sage College, Alicia Diaz, Robert Edwards, Kenneth E. Ford, 
Jean Goodman, Jean Hartzell, Dorothy M. Horn, Grace L. Johnson, Dorothy 
Richey, Amalia Rodriquez, Fred H. Tone; Rutgers University, Richard E. 
Amacher, Murray F. Buell, Rita Burdett, Melbourne R. Carriker, Richard T. 
Centers, Harold S. Corlett, David L. Cowen, Frank P. Davis, Jr., Gordon M. 
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Day, G. Stuart Demarest, Frederick P. Ferguson, Vincent E. Fiordalisi, Carl 
H. Fulda, Sydney S. Greenfield, James E. Gunckel, Paul M. Hamlin, Nelson 
G. Hanawalt, Francis L. Hauser, C. Willard Heckel, William J. Hirten, Paul 
M. Hoffman, Helen G. Hurd, William Leader, Charles A. Leone, Margaret J. 
MacElfatrick, George F. Monahan, Jr., David Potter, Sidney Ratner, Richard 
W. Ross, Grover C. Smith, Jr., Emory P. Starke, Audley H. F. Stephan, Paul 
D. Sturkie, Henry C. Torrey, Beatrice R. Treiman, Nathan S. Washton, 
Thomas Weber, Frances B. Wilcox, Sydney Zebel, Hyman J. Zimmerberg, 
Louis R. Zocca; St. Lawrence University, Robert L. Joyce; San Diego State 
College, Edward A. Block, Dyxie D. Canaday, Theodore S. Colton, James E. 
Crouch, Adrian N. Gentry, Helene H. Hale, Harriet Haskell, Mahela W. Hays, 
James J. Hunter, Jr., Evangeline M. LeBarron, James M. Linley, Joseph O. 
McClintic, Leonard N. Messier, David S. Milne, Mabel A. Myers, Ambrose R. 
Nichols, Jr., E. Kingsley Povenmire, Earl E. Prugh, Melvyn K. Ross, Hunton 
D. Sellman, Louis E. Smith, Jr., John P. Stone, William L. Terry, John R. 
Theobald, Frances Torbert, Gordon H. Tucker, Robert Wuliger; University of 
San Francisco, Mel Gorman; San Jose State College, Brant Clark, Joseph B. 
Cooper, Harry Engwicht, William P. Ewens, Carl H. Rich, Roy DeV. Willey; 
Colleges of the Seneca, Ignacy Aleksandrowicz; Seton Hill College, Bessie E. 
McManus; Shepherd College, Ruth Conard, Ray E. Harris, Anna P. Widmyer; 
Shurtleff College, Elvira Gellenthien, Clare Jarard, Gordon D. Shipman; 
Simpson College, Glaydon D. Robbins; Smith College, Paul G. Kuntz, John 
C. Ranney, Jane E. Ruby, Milton D. Soffer, Natalie D. Starr, Jean S. Wilson; 
University of the South, Eugene M. Kayden; University of South Carolina, 
Louise P. Cole, Richard B. Davis, Archibald R. Lewis, Robert D. Ochs; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, William H. Anderson, James W. Bartholomew, 
Ross N. Berkes, Raymond J. Burby, Everett S. Coffin, Jr., Charles S. Cope- 
land, Robert F. Craig, Ruth B. Day, Todd M. Doscher, Douglas R. Drury, 
George S. Edwards, Alfred W. Einarsson, A. Theodore Forrester, Roy L. 
Garis, Edward Gerjuoy, William H. Gould, Rose Green, Cyrus O. Guss, Paul 
E. Hadley, George T. Harness, Claude E. Hawley, Charles C. Hirt, John R. 
Holmes, Adéle Jallade, Arthur R. Kooker, Edward H. LaFranchi, Samuel H. 
Leger, Henry Lippegau, Ivan A. Lopatin, Dorothy L. Luhrs, Lorna J. Mc- 
Cleneghan, Ludwig Marcuse, John L. Mohr, William E. Parkins, Daniel C. 
Pease, Spencer D. Pollard, Hazel A. Pulling, George W. Reynolds, Millard B. 
Rogers, Donald W. Rowland, Samuel Rubin, Bradley T. Scheer, William H. 
Sener, Jerold Shepherd, Charles E. Sims, Luis H. Tejada-Flores, Frank C. 
Wegener; Stanford University, Virgil A. Anderson, Alfred H. Grommon, 
George S. Myers, George F. Sensabaugh; Sweet Briar College, Belle B. Beard 
Mary J. Pearl, Johanne M. Stochholm; Syracuse University, Bertram Broder, 
Leonard Cohen, Roy Dubisch, David B. McClosky, Marcel K. Newman, 
Leslie R. Parkinson, Robert E. Powers, James S. Rising, Harold E. Rockwell, 
G. Ralph Smith; Temple University, Thomas E. Clayton, Edward Fackenthal, 
Gaylord C. LeRoy, John A. Lynch, Grace S. Mader, Harry W. Mantz, 
Joseph A. Palermo, James D. Powell, William Rossky, Robert Rowen, Thomas 
C. Tatman, Joyce Wardropper; University of Tennessee, Harold S. Fink, 
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Wallace Mendelson, Mary W. Peters, W. Roger Rusk, Helen L. Ward, James 
W. White; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Palmer W. Barker, 
Edward C. Bingham, Jr., Melvin S. Brooks, H. Harrison Caldwell, Robert G. 
Cherry, Horace S. Creswell, Walter L. DeVolld, George J. Dillavou, Howard 
L. Gravett, Victor A. Greulach, Kenneth Hackney, Frank L. Hays, E. M. 
Hildebrand, Ammon B. Medlen, James A. Moore, Joseph M. Nance, John M. 
Prescott, Jr., C. Wilson Randle, R. E. Snuggs, C. M. Statham, Vance D. 
Sumner; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Ben P. Bailey, Jr., Stirling W. 
Bass, Eldon D. Brinley, Samuel V. Burks, May E. Campbell, Lawrence W. 
Chidester, Moreene E. Crumley, Raymond P. Elliott, R. J. Gallaway, Mabel 
Koontz, Julia Menefee, Hildegard Schmalenbeck, S. Boyd Steward; Texas 
State College for Women, Dorothy A. LaSelle, Arthur W. Woolsey; East 
Texas State Teachers College, Mary Nelson; North Texas State Teachers 
College, Jessie E. Acker, Wilfied C. Bain, Sam B. Barton, Isla M. Chapman, 
Walter Hansen, Beulah A. Harriss, Joseph Kirshbaum, Editha Luecke, Dude 
N. McCloud, Hugh M. Miller, Guy C. Mitchell, Mary Patchell, Tem Rose, 
Elmer L. Schick, Robert S. Sloan; University of Toledo, Cornelius C. Acker- 
man, Floyd J. Brinley, Charles D. Calhoon, Norman Dixon, Alfred F. Foster, 
Arthur Gould, Stanley R. Gould, Arthur L. Henze, Henry Ludmer, Robert D. 
Myers, James L. Slechticky; Trinity College (Connecticut), Charles N. Coe, 
George B. Cooper, Roger Shaw; Tufts College, Daniel M. Goldfarb, Robert 
Gottsdanker, Leo Gross, Lillian Money; Union College (New York), Galen W. 
Ewing, Alfred T. Goble, Hellmut A. Hartwig, Owen G. Owens, Arthur G. 
Phillips, Ernst Pulgram, Robert M. Rodney, Winfred M. Schwarz, Howard 
Sheffer, Robert L. Stanley; Ursinus College, Charles C. Wallick; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Clyde Biddulph, Philip F. Fix; University of Utah, 
Frances G. Davis; Vassar College, Lenore Chafetz, Adolf Katzenellenbogen; 
University of Vermont, H. L. Ansbacher, Robert M. Carter; Medical College 
of Virginia, Claude C. Coleman; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Lawrence W. 
Claffey; University of Virginia, W. Hubert Baughn, Frank W. Finger, Frank 
A. Geldard, Lewis C. Goldstein, Glenn R. Noggle, Wayne A. Wallace, Orland 
E. White; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Hugo IItis, 
John K. Roach, Hubert C. Shull, James P. Thompson; Wabash College, 
Armel Dyer; Washburn Municipal University, Aletha Applegate, Ernest B. 
Bader, Barton Bayly, Frances Breneman, Ralph F. Evans, Merton French, 
Vernon M. French, Laura Z. Greene, Agnes Lebeda, Margaret E. Martinson, 
George M. Parker, Ruth A. Stout, Karl Svenson, Mildred Throne, Lysbeth 
Wallace; State College of Washington, Raymond R. Jones; Wells College, 
Dorothy Baisch, Camille Kiel, Marion Schleifer; West Virginia University, 
Gertrude McAllister; West Virginia Wesleyan University, José A. Franquiz, 
E. Kidd Lockard; Western College, Evangeline Merritt; Western Reserve 
University, George E. Breen, Hazen C. Carpenter, Russell L. Gee, Frank H. 
Grant, John R. Grant, Ruth Mulhauser, Margaret Waterman; Wheaton Col- 
lege (Massachusetts), Thyra Vickery; Whitman College, Lawrence H. Bus- 
sard; University of Wichita, Shirley Ainsworth, Charles A. Bidwell, Donald O. 
Cowgill, Elizabeth Forter, Robert W. Frazer, Eleanor H. McCormack, Agnes 
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E. Nibarger, Robert M. Ryan, Eugene Savaiano, Edna Stone; College of 
William and Mary, Gordon B. Ringgold; Winthrop College, Nettie Arterburn, 
Verna S. Bass, Lloyd C. Bender, Alma Bentley, Edna T. Byrd, Betsey Castle- 
berry, Clarina Cornwell, Louisa D. Duls, Florence F. Goodrich, Margaret H. 
Gregg, Gertrude Knelleken, Telma Malone, Hester A. Moran, Katherine 
Pfohl, Julia F. Weill; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Clar- 
ence Brown, Clifford B. Fagan, Earl S. Kjer, Frank L. Klement, Laura E. 
Sutherland; University of Wisconsin, Lee E. Lawrence; Yankton College, 
Lucile Eldredge, Emanuel H. Wilske. 


Junior 


Southern Illinois Normal University, Bernice L. Sickman; State University 
of Iowa, Arthur Irion, Alfred H. Shephard; University of Kansas; Russell H. 
Barrett, Ruth C. Schillinger; University of Kansas City, Donald E. McCoy; 
University of Michigan, Emiliano Gallo, William Giuliano, Kenneth M. Mac- 
Leod; New Mexico State College, William G. Reed; University of New Mex- 
ico, Arthur Weber; Northeastern University, Glen H. Bowersox; University of 
Notre Dame, Charles F. Ehret, Cyril V. Finnegan, Gordon R. McKinney; 
University of Oklahoma, George N. Bennett; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Hershel L. Herzog, Katharine Lackey, Holly Mertel; Texas College of 
Arts and Industries, Waldo B. Newcomb; Wells College, Barbara J. Gosda; 
Yale University, Francis H. Horn. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the 


election of 179 Active and 3 Junior Members as follows: 
Active 

Adelphi College, Curtis Ii. Moore; University of Alabama, Rafael R. del 
Valle; American University, Stafford H. Cassell; University of Arizona, Ina E. 
Gittings; University of Arkansas, Kenneth R. Osborne; University of Buffalo, 
Guy E. Youngburg; Butler University, E. Robert Andry, Gordon H. Clark, 
Frances Holliday, Rosamond R. Jones, Marguerite Lamar, Edward D. Lewis, 
Hattie Lundgren, Robert I. Mehr, Marcia Reisser, Raymond A. Sears, Orman 
L. Shelton, William F. Shors, Joseph S. Stull, Jean Sutherland, E. Grace 
Whitesel; University of California, Robert B. Brode, Irving McKee; Carthage 
College, Robert Rie; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Maurice 
H. Krout; University of Chicago, William Burrows, Ruth M. Griswold, 
Thelma Porter; Clemson College, Thomas B. Alexander, James P. Brewster, 
Joseph C. Green; University of Colorado, Frances W. Binkley, Mary L. Lyda, 
Maynard A. Peck; Teachers College of Connecticut, Benjamin J. Kaston; 
University of Connecticut, Martha Potgieter; Cornell University, William R. 
Sears, Bertram F. Wilcox; University of Dubuque, Carl A. Dallinger, Maye 
Hagen; Duke University, Samuel Kliger; University of Florida, Oscar F. 
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Jones; Fordham University, Charles G. Wilber; Franklin and Marshall College, 
Saron E. Munson; George Washington University, Otto J. Dekom; George- 
town University, James D. Atkinson; Georgia School of Technology, Frank 
Bogle; Hampton Institute, Cecile Authier; University of Hawaii, G. Donald 
Sherman; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Lorene A. Hendricks; 
University of Illinois, Robert B. Downs, Josie B. Houchens, Joe W. Kraus, 
Richard Murphy, Edwin Theiss, Howard Winger; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Byron L. Westfall; Iowa State Teachers College, Archie Bauman; 
John Carroll University, René Fabien: University of Kansas, John A. Burzle, 
James O. Maloney, William M. Simpson; Keuka College, Anthony F. Bar- 
tholomay, Mary S. Dewing, Muriel B. Maxwell; Lehigh University, George 
W. Kyte; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Frank C. Flowers; Loyola Uni- 
versity (Illinois), James F. Anderson, John S. Gerrietts; Marshall College, 
Julius Lieberman; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Raymond L. 
Bisplinghoff, Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Harry S. 
Broudy, Edmund K. Luddy, Wallace H. Venable; Michigan State College, 
Raoul R. Haas, Betty L. Johnson, Bernard J. Knittel, Floyd V. Monaghan, 
Rowland R. Pierson, Irene Schreiber, Edward J. Van Loon; University of 
Michigan, Clarice Freud, William B. Palmer, Russell A. Smith; Minnesota 
State Teachers College (Winona), Amanda B. Aarestad, Jeanne S. Brouillette, 
Edward M. Davis, Laura O. Foster, Mildred Greene, Harry R. Jackson, 
Frederick A. Jederman, Floretta M. Murray, Mae A. Sweeney, Helen Warde- 
berg; University of Minnesota, G. Lester Anderson, Cyrus P. Barnum, David 
C. Bartelma, Leo S. Brueckner, Robert H. Cameron, Ole Gisvold, C. Irene 
Hayner, Walter O. Lundberg, Kenneth Seeley, Harold Widdowson; Mount 
Holyoke College, Melva Lind; University of New Mexico, Arthur Rosenthal; 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York State (Mohawk College), Joseph J. 
Raymond; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Faye Keever, 
Edith Wolf; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), Camille Brown; 
New York State Teachers College (Oswego), William E. Huss; Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Irving P. Orens; Northwestern University, James A. 
Rahl; University of Notre Dame, Charles C. Price; Ohio State University, 
Bernard S. Meyer, Everett C. Shimp; Pennsylvania State College, Allen L. 
Baker, Arthur B. Bingham, Joseph G. Rayback; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Bloomsburg), Lucy McCammon; University of Pittsburgh, Karl C. 
H. Oermann; Pomona College, Edward M. Fryer, John H. Gleason; Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Domitila D. de Belaval, Amador Cobas, Raquel R. Dexter, 
Thomas S. Hayes, José Menendez, Frederic Sackett, Maurice H. Segall, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, Robert D. Meade; Reed College, Frederick 
E. Melder; Roosevelt College, Walter F. Cebelin; Rutgers University, 
Michael Daly; Scripps College, Albert Britt; Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina, Frederick W. Kinard; University of Southern California, 
John T. Clapp, William B. Michael, Harris C. Moore, Garnet Owen, Lawrence 
M. Riddle, Carlton C. Rodee, Harvey J. D. Seifert, Jeannette E. Smalley, 
Lillian Steuber, Neil D. Warren; Stanford University, William Irvine, Karl R. 
Spangenberg; Syracuse University, Sidney P. Albert, Daniel Curley, Donald 
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A. Dike, Broderick H. Johnson, Thomas F. O’Donnell, Philip S. Rudolph; 
University of Tennessee, William B. Schrader; Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Edith Cousins; East Texas State Teachers College, Lora E. Smith; 
Union College (New York), Joseph Rotundo; University of Vermont, Jules 
Larrivee; Medical College of Virginia, Erling S. Hegre; Wabash College, 
John D. Forbes; Washington University, Arthur G. Vieth; Wells College, 
William C. Stokoe, Jr.; Western Reserve University, Barclay S. Leathem, 
John H. Steward; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Warren P. 
Clark, Gretchen Grimm, Leonard Haas, Clarence H. Heinke, Charles A. Horn- 
back, Ruth Johnson, Floyd O. Krause, Hilda B. Oxby, John S. Schneider, 
Wilson E. E. Schwahn, W. E. Slagg, Gordon R. Stien, Grace Walsh; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Llewellyn Pfankuchen. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, George W. Bond; Marshall College, Alva 
Rice; Mississippi State College, C. L. Pell; Universiy of New Mexico, Martin 
W. Fleck. 


Junior 


University of Oklahoma, William J. Mellor; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Ellis G. Shields; Stanford University, Gleb Bogoiavlensky. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1155 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Man with sufficient training and experience to qualify for profes- 
sorship in north central school of business. Salary, $5000 for nine months. 
V 1200 
Administration: Small, coeducational junior college desires a mature man with 
teaching and possibly administrative experience to serve as academic dean, 
beginning September, 1947. Faculty interested in teaching rather than research. 
Curriculum includes liberal arts, music, business administration, engineering. 
Salary to fit qualifications. Address the President, New London Junior College, 
New Connecticut. 


Animal Biology: Eastern, church-related college. Man, Ph.D., preferably with 
teaching experience. Salary range: $3300-$3960 for two semesters and summer 
session. Also insurance benefits. V 1181 

Art Historian: Under 45, with special interests in Latin American and contem- 
porary art of U.S. Ph.D. not required, but comprehensive study in art essential, 
including modern period. Exceptional abilities and personality qualifications 
for lecturing important; also distinguished record in teaching and research. Op- 
portunity to help develop graduate program in large art department of midwestern 
college. Advanced rank; excellent future. V 1182 

Biology, Mathematics-Physics, and Commerce: Positions open for professors and 
assistant professors, liberal arts college in West Virginia. M.A. required, Ph.D. 
preferred, 3 to 5 years of successful teaching experience desirable, but not re- 
quired. Twelve months’ employment with one month’s vacation. Permanent 
positions offering good future. V 1183 

Biology: Man, Catholic preferred; Ph.D. degree, but will consider M.S. degree; 
to teach comparative anatomy, bacteriology, histology or genetics at an accredited 
eastern college. Salary contingent on training and experience. V 1184 

Botanist: Instructor or Assistant Professor, large western university. Man pre- 
ferred, Ph.D. Salary for two semesters: Instructor, $2600-$2800; Assistant 
Professor, $3200-$3800; possibility of summer session ' (for extra pay). Field of 
specialization preferred: morphology. Appointment to begin preferably Febru- 
ary, 1947; September, 1947 a possibility. V 1185 

Botany instructors needed by a southwestern state university. Master’s degree 
required; Ph.D. preferred. State salary, qualifications. V 118 
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Business Administration: Eastern, church-related college. Man with Ph.D. 
completed or in process, and preferably with teaching experience. Salary range: 
$3300-$3960 for two semesters and summer session. Also insurance benefits. 

V 1187 

Economics: Eastern, church-related college. Man with Ph.D. completed or in 
process, and preferably with teaching experience. Salary range: $3300-$3960 
for two semesters and summer session. Also insurance benefits. V 1188 

Economics: The College of Business Administration of a midwestern state uni- 
versity has openings in economics, statistics, finance, and accounting. Most of 
these positions are instructorships, which carry maximum salary of $2700 for 
nine months. Men under 35 years of age preferred. One position with rank of 


Associate Professor available at salary of not more than $4000 for nine months; 
a man under 40 preferred. V 1189 


Engineering: Eastern junior college of moderate size but excellent standards 
desires head of engineering department who understands practical application of 
mechanical engineering, beginning September, 1947. Transfer and terminal stu- 
dents. Salary $3200 to $3800, depending upon experience and personal quali- 
fications. Additional salary for evening or summer teaching. Address the 
President, New London Junior College, New London, Connecticut. 


English: One or more instructors in a western state university with moderate 
salary scale, favorable living and teaching conditions, mostly Freshman English, 
with some Sophomore courses and opportunity for advancement. Ph.D. pre- 
ferred, and a candidate will be expected to provide evidence of being a sc prsoed 
university person. 1190 

Foreign Trade: Metropolitan college in the East; applicant must be cones in and 
have practical experience in foreign trade; appointment beginning February, 
1947. V 1191 

Hostess and Home Manager needed by widower, aged 45. Was university profes- 
sor for 15 years; now Director of Research for large midwest corporation. Three 
children, 5-14 years old. Prefers faculty widow of approximately 55. V 1192 

Languages: The Central Translating Division of m Department of State is 
seeking translators qualified in the following languages: 
Bulgarian, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, and 2 of the following: Czech, Polish, 

Slovak, Slovene or Ukrainian. CAF-9 
Malay and, if possible, Tamil. CAF-8—CAF-11 
Korean and Chinese, or Japanese in lieu of Chinese. CAF-8—CAF-11 
Hungarian, and 4 other languages including at least 1 major European language. 


AF-9 

Persian, and at least 1 European language. CAF-8—CAF-11 

Finnish, and 4 other languages including at least 1 major European aa 

Reviewer-Translators, English into Spanish. CAF-11 
Pe he (both ways) i in Russian, French, and Spanish. CAF-12 

. degree preferred, good general education required; ability to translate into 
‘correct and idiomatic English essential. Material to be translated covers 
many fields, such as economics, finance, law, science, etc. 

Form 57, Application for Federal Employ ment, "should be filled out and submitted 
to Mr. C. M. Ellison, Division of Departmental Personnel, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarian: Eastern, church- related college. Man with master’s degree in Library 
Science, preferably with experience. Annual salary range: $3300-$3960. Also 
insurance benefits. 1193 

Modern Languages: Instructors in Spanish, French, German, Russian. Large 
urban university in East. Salary depends upon degrees and experience. Febru- 

ruary and September, 1947. V 1194 
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Physics: ‘Teacher, possible research, midwestern state college; any rank, Instruc- 
tor to Associate Professor; salary, nine months, $2700 to $3400. Small college 
house provided at reasonable rental rate for married teacher. Minimum degree 
M.A. or M.S. Available immediately. V 1195 

Physics: Eastern, church-related college. Man with Ph.D. completed or in 
process, preferably with teaching experience. Salary range: $3300-$3960 for 


two semesters and summer session. Also insurance benefits. V 1196 
Psychology: Man, Associate Professor, New England college. Prefer Assistant 
Professor seeking promotion, available September, 1947. V 1201 


Psychology: Young man with training in field of mental testing and clinical psy- 
chology to do mental testing and some clinical work in guidance center. M.S. 
degree. Salary up to $300 per month. V 1197 

Psychology: Eastern, church-related college. Man with Ph.D. completed or in 
process, preferably with teaching experience. Salary range: $3300-$3960 for 


two semesters and summer session. Also insurance benefits. V 1198 
Translators for technical articles, all languages. Part-time, homework basis. 
Qualified parties state languages, background, special fields. V 1199 


The University of New Mexico will need additional faculty members in almost all 
of its departments. Applications and inquiries are invited from interested per- 
sons who are qualified by scholarship and teaching skill, and may be addressed to 
the President of the University in Albuquerque. 


Farragut College and Technical Institute, a college recently established at former 
U. S. Naval Training Center, Farragut, Idaho, desires to engage progressive- 
minded staff members interested in affiliating with a forward-looking institution 
which is establishing curricula to fit needs of current students and of the pro- 
fessions, business, and industry. Instructors, assistant professors, associate pro- 
fessors, and professors are needed in the fields of chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, engineering, geology, botany, zoology, agriculture, forestry, English, 
sociology, political science, history, economics, education, business administra- 
tion, comparative religion, meteorology, home economics, commercial arts, mod- 
ern languages and trade and industrial education. Practical experience in par- 
ticular desired. Men and women equally acceptable. Superior individuals 
capable of participation in planning of curricula and courses with advice of pro- 
fessions, business and industry especially needed. Positions are open for winter 
quarter, starting January 2, and for woe | subsequent quarter as college expands. 
Students are men and women, veterans and nonveterans from all over United 
States. Potential student capacity 15,000. Excellent opportunity to partici- 
pate in creating an educational institution. Address applications to: J. 

Kusner, President. 


Teachers Available 


Art Historian: Ph.D., experiencedteacher and scholar. Army University, Monu- 
ments and Fine Arts officer, just returned from Europe, available immediately. 
Outstanding references. A 2540 

Botany (Plant Physiology): Man, 39, married, 3 daughters. Ph.D. Listed in 
current editions of American Men of Science, Who's Who in America, Who's Who 
in American Education. Twelve years’ college and university experience, includ- 
ing department chairmanship; now associate professor state agricultural college. 
Sigma Xi, Phi Sigma, Fellow A.A.A.S., Botanical Society of America, American 
Society of Plant Physiologists, etc. Over 20 publications. Can teach plant 
physiology, general botany, genetics, history of botany. Desires professorship 

or associate professorship with research opportunities in strong university or li 
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eral arts college, Midwest or East preferred. Minimum salary desired: $4500. 
Can secure release from present position at end of any semester. A 2541 


Chemistry: Mature woman, American citizen, American and European back- 
ground, desires leading position in the chemistry department of a small uni- 
versity or a college. Ph.D. “magna cum laude,” publications, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in teaching and organizing. Highest American and German teaching 
credentials, French university diploma. No family. Only a permanent posi- 
tion desired. Available July, 1947. A 2542 


Economics: Man, 45, veteran, single, Ph.D. Experienced teacher (principles, 
problems, consumer economics, economic geography, foreign trade). Approxi- 
mately 8 years’ business experience. Travel here and abroad. Since spring, 
1943 with U. S. war agencies in Washington, D.C. Now available. A 2543 


Economics: Man, 47, married. Ph.D. Eight years’ experience in small liberal 
arts colleges. Specialization in money and banking. Prepared to teach general 
courses in economics, and introduction to accounting. Desires advancement 
over present position. Prefers Middle West, or West. Available June, 1947. 


A 2544 

Economics and Business: Man, 43, married, one child. M.A. and near Ph.D. 
Sixteen years’ successful college and university teaching, much of time as head of 
department. Major field marketing; wide range of other economic and busi- 
ness subjects also taught. Several years’ selling, accounting, research, and 
government experience. Now P-4 government economist but desires to return 
to teaching. Available summer or fall, 1947. A 2545 
Economics and Business Administration: Graduate minor in sociology; ele- 
mentary business statistics. Woman with successful college teaching expe- 
rience. M.A. degree; considerable work toward doctorate. Governmental 
(Washington) public relations experience in the Office of the Special Adviser to 
the President on Foreign Trade. Member: American Marketing Association. 
Present rank: full Professor. A 2546 
Economics or Sociology: Man, 48, Ph.D., Columbia, specialist in field of labor 
and race relations, 11 years’ teaching experience at college level, linguist with 
wide travel and knowledge of foreign countries, seeks teaching position, minimum 
salary $3600. Only permanent position considered. A 2547 
Economics, Principles, Systems, Theory, History of Economic Thought; Ele- 
mentary Statistics; Economics (and Politics) of the Far Eastern countries and 
of Russia: Man, 46. M.Ec.,A.M., Ph.D. Many years of teaching experience 
and research in China, Japan, U. S.; many articles and books; command of 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian; now on the staff of SCAP in Tokyo. Available 
January, 1948, for permanent university position. A 2548 
Economics: Man, married, M.A., plus 3 qrs. work toward doctorate. High 
school and college teaching and administrative experience. Private business, 
corporation, and government experience. Desires college or junior college teach- 
ing position or administrative work in small college of high standing. Good liv- 
ing and working conditions with adequate salary are necessary. Protestant. 
Listed in Who's Who in American Education (1945-46). Available on reasonable 
notice. A 2549 
Economics: M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D. work almost completed. Spe- 
cialization in labor economics. Broad college teaching and government experi- 
ence. Now with government. Wishes return to college teaching, preferably 
in East. A 2550 
Education: Man, 42, Ed.D., Harvard, now located in leading state university, 
desires administrative, supervisory, or teaching position. Specialization in 
higher education; guidance and counseling. A 2551 
Education: Man, 29, married. Highest academic honors, including fellowships 
for graduate study. M.Ed., and Ph.D. in 1948. Author of numerous articles 
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and papers. Principal high school 2 years. College teaching 2 years; Director 
of Army Academic School. Available spring or fall, 1947. Fields: administra- 
tion, organization, supervision, guidance, physicaleducation, Minimum salary, 
$3800. A 2552 


Education, English, Physics: Man, 34, married, M.A., § years of college and 
secondary experience. Extensive experience college admissions, curriculum 
planning, electronics. Prefer South, Southeast. A 2553 


English: Man, 52, Ph.D. midwestern university; college teaching experience; 
especially interested in freshman English and English language courses; avail- 
able second semester or spring quarter, 1947. A 2554 


English: Man, married. Ph.D. Princeton. Phi Beta Kappa. Fifteen years’ 
teaching experience. Special interests: medieval and Renaissance literature, 
English language. Wishes to transfer from technological institution to first-rate 
liberal arts college or university. Available September, 1947. A 2555 


English: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. Foreign travel and research. Author of 
articles in scholarly and professional journals; book now in press. Twenty-two 
years of college and university experience. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Nineteenth 
Century. Desires position in college or university to combine interests in teach- 
ing, research, and administration. A 2556 


English or Journalism: Man, 33, seven years’ teaching in American universities 
and close to Ph.D., would like assistant professorship in any nondenominational 
Oriental university. Present salary $3200 for nine months. A 2557 


English, Spanish, German, Philology (or combination): Experienced teacher de- 
sires instructorship or assistant professorship in college or university. Man, 35, 
married, two children. B.A. in history and anthropology; M.A. in ancient his- 
tory and German; has completed dissertation and classwork for Ph.D. in English 
language and literature, degree to be conferred in spring of 1947. Received three 
graduate fellowships from University of Texas and one from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Has taught nine years in standard junior college. 
Applicant is blind, but can furnish best of references as to competence as a 
teacher and as toscholarship. Can begin work in February, June, or September, 
1947. A 2558 

English: Man, 44, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Harvard. Twenty years’ teach- 
ing experience as staff member or visiting professor in 7 institutions in various 
s-ctions, 13 years in present position. Textbook, articles, administrative re- 
ports, editorial experience. Special fields: 19th century, criticism; exception- 
ally broad interests and experience in literature and allied areas. M.L.A., Phi 
Beta Kappa, scholarships, honors. Now professor in western state university, 
salary $4400; desires permanent teaching and/or administrative post in different 
climate, Pacific Coast preferred. Primarily interested in good teaching, organi- 
zation; would welcome chance to work with undergraduate or adult general 
education program. A 2559 


English Literature and History: Man, 43, married. Former Rhodes scholar; 
degrees in arts, sciences and letters from three universities; exceptionally wide 
reading and interests; fifteen years of successful teaching in eastern college and 
university. Special interests: Elizabethan, neo-classical and Biblical litera- 
ture, English history, relations of science and politics. Has been writing weekly 
column on national and international affairs. Desires teaching (or writing) po- 
sition where talents can be put to better use and more adequately rewarded. 
Eastern U. S. or Canada preferred. Available September, 1947. A 2560 

French: Man, 46, married. Ph.D. Columbia. Chairman department of modern 
languages in recognized eastern college. Desires change and further opportunity 
for advancement. A 2561 


French and Italian: Woman, 38, Ph.D. (See A 2588.) A 2562 
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French, Spanish: Man, 41, married. M.A. Two years of foreign study at Uni- 
versities of Bordeaux and Grenoble; extensive foreign travel; 17 years’ successful 
college teaching in coeducational institution; excellent references; assistant pro- 
fessor; desires to relocate in college or university in Northeast. A 2563 


History: Man, 41, married, Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. Thirteen years’ college 
teaching experience. Research and writing assignment in Army historical pro- 
gram during War. Fields: American and English history. Publications. 
Now in university connection. Desires transfer to strong college or university 
primarily interested in good teaching. A 2564 

History: Man, 41, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Yale. Fifteen years’ college and 
university teaching. Broad experience; emphasis on British history, medieval 
and modern European, Far East. Writings: monograph, contributions to a 
text, articles. Now head of department in excellent small college. Interested 
in full or associate professorship in larger institution with research facilities. 

A 2565 

History: Man, 30, married, Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa. Four years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Emphasis in English history, Colonial American history, and the 
British Empire. Desires position in either U. S. or English history. Present 
rank, assistant professor. Travel. Numerous publications. A 2566 


Librarian: Man, 36, married. M.A., B.S.in L.S., honor societies. College teach- 
ing and administrative experience. Desires headship of library, approximately 
100,000 volumes. Prefers West or Middle West. Available about June 1, 1947. 
Minimum salary, $4500. A 2567 


Mathematics: Man, 41. Considerable graduate work beyond M.A. Prep school 
and four years of successful college work teaching mathematics through the calcu- 
lus. Now rank as assistant professor in a good technical institution. Will resign 
present place only for another carrying a better salary or location. A 2568 


Mathematics: Man, 39, married, children. Ph.D. Fourteen years’ college 
teaching and administrative experience. Now head of department in a southern 
college. Interested in similar position in a strong coeducational or men’s college 
in eastern or central states. A 2569 

Modern Languages (French, German, some Spanish and Italian) and History of 
Art: Man, 32, single. Studied and taught in European and American uni- 
versities. Available for spring term. A 257 

Modern Languages: Woman, Ph.D. French and Spanish. Two research fellow- 
ships. Now head of department in small college. Wishes to move to institution 
in or near city. Will take headship of department in small institution or assist- 
ant or associate professorship in larger institution. Available September, 1947. 

A 2571 

Modern Languages, Comparative Linguistics and Literature: Woman, Ph.D., 
studied in European and American universities, including recent visiting scholar- 
ships at Yale and Columbia. Thirteen years’ college teaching experience as pro- 
fessor of German, published, travelled. Present position, specialized research in 
government agency. Would be interested in suitable teaching position. A 2572 

Music: Woman, 38, graduated in piano, Conservatorio di Santa Cecilia. (See 
A 2588.) A 2573 


Music (Theory, History, and Appreciation of Music): Woman, B. Mus., M.A., 
completing dissertation for Ph.D. Twelve years’ experience teaching in uni- 
versity and college, Midwest and East. Teaching experience includes major fields: 
theory, history, piano, choral directing, music education; also participation in 
student counseling program and survey course in the humanities. Desires posi- 
tion as professor of theory and/or history and appreciation or as head of depart- 
ment. Prefer location in South or Southwest. Will consider co-ed institution, 
women’s college or teachers college. Available September, 1947. A 2574 
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Music: Man, 51, A.M. Columbia. Many years in eastern secondary and college 
teaching, giving courses in harmony, counterpoint, history, appreciation, special 
periods and composers. Broad experience as conductor of professional and stu- 
dent orchestras. Active in promotion of contemporary American music. Com- 
poser; lecturer; author of research studies published in professional journals. 
Organizing and executive experience. Prominent offices in professional organi- 
zations. Available immediately. A 2575 


Philosophy, Psychology: Man, early thirties, married. Ph.D. Seven years’ col- 
lege teaching experience. Publications in philosophy, psychology, and related 
fields. Special interests: contemporary philosophy, ethics, social philosophy, 
history and systems of psychology. Present rank: Assistant Professor. Mini- 
mum salary: $3200. Available September, 1947. A 2576 


Physical Education: Unique background of a liberal education, a Political Science 
B.A. and a Physical Education M.S. Has attained enthusiastic student rapport. 
Working for Ph.D. Successful with the underskilled, infantile paralytics, and 
spastic paralytics. Specializes in corrective work, acrobatic- adagio productions, 
competitive or recreational gymnastics and tumbling. Teaches other sports. 
Has done considerable lecturing. Several articles published; one book in pro- 
duction for 1947 publishing. Eight years’ experience in all of the above with 
three years’ supervisory and administrative experience. Present rank of assist- 
ant professor in a prominent university. Age 32, married, one child. A 2577 


Political Science: Writer and lecturer on international law; member and honorary 
member of international societies; teaching experience N. and S. America; spe- 
cialist UN, Soviet problems; extensive travel, including Europe, L. America, 
Russia; available September or summer course; commuting distance from N. Y., 
or western university with attractive surroundings. Wife also available; has had 
teaching experience with UNRRA, library experience, translating with large 
bank, five languages. A 2578 

Political Science: Man, M.A. (in classics), Fordham University; graduate 
courses in Spanish, St. John’s University (N. Y.); expects to finish all require- 
ments for Ph.D. in political science at University of Notre Dame except thesis by 
June, 1947; expects Ph.D. by June, 1948. Teaching experience: 5'/2 years in 
grammar i Maw 3 6 in high school, and 2 in college under terms of a éllowship at 
Notre Dame. Available for teaching position September, 1947. A 2579 

Psychology: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Thirteen years’ diversified experience 
eastern universities and colleges. At present in charge of department women’s 
liberal arts college. Interested broader teaching opportunity or position in 
personnel area in industry. A 2580 


Religion: Man, 34, Ph.D. (in Expansion of Christianity) from Baptist seminary. 
Teaching experience abroad and in American college. Would prefer position in 
southern college or university. Fair salary expected. A 2581 


Retailing: Woman. M.S. in Retailing. Recent university teaching experience 
in retail advertising and sales promotion, merchandising, marketing, store opera- 
tion, etc. Ten years’ business experience, also U. S. government agency work, 
both in retailing. Just returned from overseas. Fair rank and salary expected; 
eastern location preferred. Available immediately. A 2582 


Russian, German: Woman, single, European degrees. Taught Russian in many 
outstanding American universities; other teaching experience. Desires uni- 
versity or college position. A 2583 


Sculpture and Painting: Man, 41, graduated Liceo Artistico Bologna. Successful 
experience, available on reasonable notice. Wife, Ph.D. Roma; history of art. 
Graduated in piano, Conservatorio di Santa Cecilia, Roma; pupil of world re- 
nowned Maestro Carlo Zecchi. Perfect command of French and Italian; ten 
years of teaching experience in Licei Ginasi. Would like to work in same lo- 
cality or near by. A 2588 
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Sociology: Man,26. A.B. 1941 summa cum laude, Social Science, English; M.A. 
Duke University, 1944. Two years’ teaching experience; 11/2: years’ case work 
experience with Bureau of Prisons. A 2584 

Spanish: Man, 30, married, one child. M.A. with Ph.D. almost finished. Bi- 
lingual, of Colombian parentage. Foreign study. Six years’ successful teaching 
in large university. Has taught all phases of grammar, conversation, survey of 
literature. Specialized in 19th and 20th century Spanish and Latin American 
literature. Desires permanent position of professorial rank. Available June, 
1947- A 2585 

Spanish: Native woman. Now instructor in a well-known college. Several 
years’ teaching experience. Excellent recommendations. Desires permanent 
position in a small college or recognized junior college. Available June, 1947. 

A 2586 

Spanish, French: Man, Spanish by birth, of Spanish American upbringing and 
background, married to American wife, 1 child. Master of Arts, graduate study 
in several American universities. 30 years’ college teaching experience, includ- 
ing summer school and extension teaching. Desires permanent position, at a 
salary commensurate with long and highly successful college teaching experience. 
Excellent references. A 2587 

Structural Engineering: Member, American Concrete Institute and other pro- 
fessional societies. Practical, research, college, and university experience. Hold 
rank of associate professor in state college. Available for better position on 
reasonable notice. A 2589 

Zoology, Biology: Man, married. Ph.D. About 17 years’ teaching experience. 
Several publications. General zoology, invertebrate zoology, protozoology, 
parasitology. Can teach general biology and general botany. Desires at least 
associate professorship at minimum salary of $3500. Minors, botany and bac- 

teriology, but prefers major field. A 2590 


‘TIAA 


ANNOUNCES 10 a AND MEMBERS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS— 


A new plan, Collective Level Insurance, covering groups of 
college staff members. Individual term life insurance policies 
providing fixed protection to age 70 are issued to each partici- 
pant without medical examination; the low premiums may be 
shared by the college and the participant, or paid entirely by 
the college. 

TIAA will supply chapters, special committees, or individ- 
uals with full information on these plans. 

Your chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors may be instrumental in your college’s study of life 
insurance and retirement plans. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 


War Lessons for the Colleges—The Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual 
Meeting, 1946. Annual pagects, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
(Bulletin, March, 1946.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kell An inter- 
songs ne and critical study of the development of American co eges and col- 
ege education which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, New York, and American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.50 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and 
aoe M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 170 pp. 

Comprehensive -’ “ee in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. $2.50 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


RECENT JUNIOR COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lots E. ENGLEMAN and WALTER C. Egitis. Contains more than 
1,500 abstracts. Fully indexed. 336 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal! Education 
By Water C. Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Epwarp F. Mason, 
and Max Scuirert. Summary of nation-wide investigation on the 
status of terminal education in more than 400 junior colleges. 
Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
By Water C. W. HarRBeson, Epwarp F. Mason, 
Nicsovas Riccrarpr, H. Snyper, and F. Zoox. 
An analysis of vital economic, social, and educational factors. 390 
pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By WALTER C. Exits. Comprehensive information on history and 
use of associate in arts and other associate’s degrees in more than 
250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 136 pages. 
$1.75 per volume. 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook 
By Henry G. Bapcer. A practical manual of accounting methods, 
budget preparation, financial reports, and unit cost analysis for 
junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 

Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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AN | ASSOCIATION 
a NIVERSITY PROFESS 


The Teacher and Educational Results 


Educational Inflation 


UNESCO, Spearhead of the United Nations 


The Essence of Democracy 


The Scholar in an [impoverished World of Books 


Tho Administrator and the Professor 


What Has Happened to Professors’ Salaries Since 1940 


individual Federal Income Tax in 1947 


Teachers Militant—The Battle for Academic Freedom i in ) Argentina 


Contributions of Universities to Military Government 


Problems Facing the President’s Cornmission on Higher Education 


Volume 32 WINTER 1946 Number 4 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Boston, Massachusetts, February 22-23, 1947 


For Details of Meeting See pp. 756-757 
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